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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 



A TRIUMPH. 



We have found all, there is no more to seek." 



Having reached the other side of the first con- 
venient bit of wall, Maud stood still. " I will 
give him five minutes," she said, drawing out 
her watch ; " and in the meantime, let us review 
the situation. To begin with : how far have 
we got ? What are the strongest points of our 
case? Firsts the strong presumptive evidence 
that this man has a secret ; second^ the equally 
strong presumptive evidence that there is some 
copper mixed up in this secret ; thirds the all 
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but absolute proof that this man with the ob- 
viously coppery secret is indeed one of the 
victims of the Destroying Angel, from whom it 
is conceivable that he may have derived his 
knowledge." 

So far her theory held well, thought Maud, as 
she checked off the different points on her fingers. 
But at number four she paused and shook her 
head. The one feature of the case that baffled 
her was this insensate and obviously genuine 
terror called up by the name of Bevan. How 
was she to account for this extraordinary, incon- 
trovertible, and apparently isolated circumstance 
of the case ? Until she had succeeded in making 
it fit in somewhere, it was plain that she had not 
got the "hang" of the thing. The elements in- 
deed were there, but they would not mix ; the 
links were there, but they would not join. 

When Maud had set out for the Tally-ho 

mine that day, her hopes had not soared to the 

point of coming home with the answer to the 
riddle in her pocket. A favourable start on the 

highroad to discovery had been all she had con- 
templated. Had it not been for the lucky 
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chance of those sacks in the comer, her visit of 
to-day would probably have been nothing more 
than the first of a series ; and it is certain that, 
even in her most sanguine moments, Maud had 
never been prepared for the exceeding rapidity 
and conclusive demonstration of the events 
which were now about to follow. 

The five minutes having passed, Maud 
began to pick her way back again towards 
Samuel Foote's shop — not indeed retracing her 
former steps, but taking a direction which led 
her to the further side of the building which he 
inhabited. There was no window at that side, 
and cautiously creeping along the wall she 
sharply turned the corner, and without a. pause 
or a knock raised the latch of the door. To her 
surprise, she found herself confronted by nothing 
but the sleek and dazzling countenance of New 
York, who still sat squatted in the centre of the 
table. Of Samuel Foote there appeared in the 
first instance to be no trace ; but as she slowly 
advanced into the room, Maud noticed an open 
door which she had not before observed, prob- 
ably owing to its being papered like the walla^ 
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while from some lower region, apparently a 
cellar, sounds came up which told her that the 
shoemaker was rummaging about down there. 
"His secret is a heavy one, at any rate," 
thought Maud, "from the way he is panting 
and dragging. Supposing, after all, it is only 
his potatoes for the winter ! " At that moment 
she perceived that the apron was flung on the 
floor, that one of the sacks had been removed, 
but that the other still stood in the corner. 
Maud walked straight up to it, undid the 
fastening, and, looking the magnificent New 
York steadily in the face, plunged her hand in 
and drew out a handful of small shiny frag- 
ments, which she instantly recognised as rough 
copper-ore. She carried them to the light and 
examined them more carefully to make sure, 
but she really had no doubt whatever, nor did 
she experience the smallest surprise. Perhaps 
she had not clearly told herself that she ex- 
pected to find copper -ore in those sacks, but 
there is no doubt that she would have been 
mightily taken aback if she had found potatoes. 
With the copper in her hand, she went and 
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took up her position beside the fireplace, and 
by the time she heard the shoemaker panting 
upwards, her plan of action was laid. 

He came up slowly, as though exhausted, 
until his head reached the level of the floor; 
then at sight of Maud he cleared the remaining 
steps with one bound, slammed the papered 
door behind him, and flattened himself breath- 
less against it, in a way which made him look 
almost like one of the grotesque advertisements 
pasted there. 

Maud surveyed him with a glance of pitying 
contempt. 

" Has nobody ever pointed out to you what 
a waste of trouble it is to lock the stable-door 
after the horse is gone, Mr Foote?'' she ob- 
served presently. " You've forgotten the second 
sack.'' 

" It's — it's provisions," gasped Samuel Foote ; 
" it's prunes — it's hazel-nuts." 

"Yes, exactly, — hazel-nuts; but rather hard 
to crack, as I perceive." 

The shoemaker, in dead silence, remained 
flattened against his wall. 
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" Since you are so fond of prunes and hazel- 
nuts/' she went on, ** I wonder that you don't 
put yourself in the position of laying in larger 
stores of such delicacies. Do you know how 
many sackfuls of hazel-nuts you could buy with 
a hundred pounds in sterling cash ? " 

There was no answer. 

''You can read, I suppose?" said Maud, 
impatiently. 

A feeble nod seemed to say yes. 

" Then you must have read the advertise- 
ment sent out by Lord Kippendale, oflfering a 
hundred pounds reward for information respect- 
ing * Swan's Copper ' ; what has possessed you 
not to claim it ? Does shoemaking pay you 
so very well that you can afford to turn up 
your nose at a hundred pounds ? If so, I shall 
take to shoemaking to-morrow." 

Samuel Foote gazed vacantly ; he seemed to be 
keeping to the wall for the sake of its support. 
His face had become a sort of greenish-grey, 
which was probably his manner of turning pale. 

"May the Heavens strike me dead," he 
began, '' if " 
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'' You may spare yourself the trouble of in- 
voking Heaven any further/' interrupted Maud, 
**for, after all, you might be taken at your 
word ; and I don't want anybody to strike you 
dead until you have told me where you got 
these from," — and, stepping up to him, she 
unclosed the hand with the copper fragments, 
and held them before his face. 

*' Let us not have anything more about the 
old mine shaft," went on Maud, very quietly. 
" I will undertake to say that they did not 
come from there, though I will not undertake 
to say where they did come from. But, for 
the matter of that, we shall soon, with the help 
of an engineer — and perhaps a policeman — 
settle that point as well." 

In the next instant, to her horror, the shoe- 
maker let go his hold of the wall, and, without 
any warning of what was coming, collapsed 
straight on to his knees. Clutching the folds 
of her skirt, he tried to speak, but for the 
moment got no further than an indistinct gurgle 
and a ghastly grimace. Maud began to fear 
that she had baffled her own object by fe\^\i^\i.- 
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ing him into temporary imbecility. By the 
fashion in which he cowered she could see that 
the clue must be under her hand, and yet this 
moment was the one in which she felt herself 
most unable to conjecture the nature of that 
clue on which her fingers had all but closed. 
A chaos of formless possibilities was beating 
about in her brain, but nothing of it all appeared 
upon her face, as she gazed down at the shoe- 
maker's upturned and grimacing physiognomy. 
To reassure him, at least to the point of regain- 
ing his voice, appeared to be the first obvious 
necessity. So far as she had been able to judge, 
it had been the word "policeman" that had 
sent him down on his knees, and for this reason 
she now hastened to assure him that there was 
no limb of the law at her heels just then, nor 
even waiting round the corner ; and to hint that 
the appearance or non-appearance of any such 
individual on the scene depended entirely upon 
the truthfulness or untruthfulness with which Mr 
Foote should see fit to answer certain questions 
which she was about to put to him. " To begin 
with," — she rapidly opened the interrogatory — 
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*'you have lived in this part of the country 
before 1 " It was more an assertion than a 
question, and made with a sort of stony de- 
cision, which not only crushed all resistance, 
but also most bravely masked the insecurity of 
her own position. 

Samuel Foote, quite past resistance by this 
time, signified with his head that it was so. 

" You lived here at the time of the late Lord 
Kippendale ? " 

Samuel Foote made no attempt to deny that 
this also was the case. 

*' And you were at that time acquainted with 
a young woman of the name of Molly Benson ? " 
pursued Maud. 

" Yes," said the shoemaker, with an oath, " I 
was.*' 

*' And you also came in contact with a man of 
the name of Adam Armstrong, who afterwards 
became that young woman's husband?" 

There was another oath, and another affirma- 
tive. 

*' And likewise with another man of the name 
of Christopher Swan ? " 
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There was no answer this time. The shoe- 
maker, still crouching on the floor, now sank 
back slowly on to his heels, and, with a return 
of the imbecile expression, stared up helplessly 
into Maud's face. 

"Answer!" said Maud, impatiently. "You 
cannot have known the others without know- 
ing him ; a one-eyed man who had to fly the 
country for robbery, and was then drowned at 
sea." But as she was in the very act of saying 
it, a light broke in upon her. Suddenly, with- 
out preparation, the truth presented itself to her 
mind — not dimly or in pieces, but entire and 
unmistakably distinct, admitting of no doubt, 
and bearing with it the instantaneous convic- 
tion of an inspiration. 

"I see it now," she cried, almost joyfully, 
— " I see it all ; the diamond robber was not 
drowned, and you are Christopher Swan I " 

The old man scrambled to his feet and 
staggered against the table ; and at that 
moment, gazing into his distorted face, Maud 
remembered that there was probably not another 
human being within a circle of five miles around. 
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What if this madman, driven to bay, should 
throw himself upon her? He had many and 
sharp instruments at hand. 

But if Maud was frightened, it was only for 
a moment. Though her wrists were as slender 
as those of a child, her nerves were as strong 
as those of a man. Under her steady gaze the 
little shoemaker was shaking like a leaf. 

**I have not got them,'' he groaned, — "I 
have not got the diamonds : it was for her I 
took them — it was to her I gave them." 
- Then Maud's last doubt vanished, and she 
knew that she had found, not only *' Swan's 
Copper," but Christopher Swan himself. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE shoemaker's STORY. 



" Fiend, with an angel's face 
And heart of stone." 



Christopher Swan, the son of a poor shoe- 
maker at Floundershayle, owed his first acquaint- 
ance with the GuUyscoombe household to the 
late Lord Kippendale's pity for the poor mis- 
shapen object, whom Fate, as well as his fellow- 
men, seemed never tired of persecuting. From 
his unlovely infancy upwards, Christy's life had 
been a tissue of larger and smaller misfortunes, 
which lay unfailingly in wait for him whichever 
way he might turn, and whatever occupation 
he might adopt. The enterprises of the miner 
Christy succeeded no better than those of the 
fisherman Christy, or of the labourer Christy. 
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Down to the depths of the very lowest " level/' 
and out to the full length of his very longest 
voyage, his bad luck would faithfully dog him. 
If a blast-hole exploded, Jf was sure to be in 
Christopher's face; if a fishing -mast toppled 
over, it was certain to be on Christopher's head. 
One of these accidents had cost him his eye ; the 
other, it was affirmed, had cost him the best part 
of his wits. Even those wits that remained to 
him were unevenly developed, being stunted in 
some directions and abnormally sharp in others. 
In the one matter of the discovery of minerals, 
Christopher had acquired for himself a reputa- 
tion which Floundershayle and its neighbourhood 
loved to ascribe to the " dowsing-rod," but which, 
in point of fact, rested on nothing but a certain 
natural aptitude for the pursuit, so marked as 
almost to amount to instinct, and developed by 
close and cunning observation. It may have 
been the love of these researches, or it may have 
been the drop of vagabond blood which he un- 
doubtedly had in his veins, which would send 
Christy in his "out-of-work" days wandering 
by himself over the hills, or making mysterious 
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experiments in the valleys. At Floundershayle 
it was an article of faith that Christy, though he 
was mightily secret about it, knew what was 
hidden under every yard of ground of the 
Gully scoombe estate, just as plainly as other 
folks could see what was growing on it. As for 
the mines at work, he was a privileged intruder 
into every one of them, and there was not one of 
them that he did not know as intimately as his 
own coat-pocket. 

Lord Kippendale's charitable pity was not 
without a certain measure of reward. A con- 
venient kind of general handiness was soon 
discovered about Christopher Swan, acquired by 
the mixture of his occupations, and fitting him 
most admirably for the post of a domestic Jack- 
of-all-trades. Whether it was to wash dishes, or 
carry water, or brush clothes, Christy, with his 
crooked but nimble fingers, and his general 
propensity for being " sat upon " by his fellow- 
servants, never came in amiss. Soon it became 
Lord Kippendale's established custom to send 
for Christopher Swan whenever he came down 
to "rough it" at Gully scoombe. As he rose in 
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favour his duties grew more varied, for now 
he was no longer only kitchen-scullion, but he 
was also partly valet and partly post-boy. The 
nearest post-office (Floundershayle) was three 
miles off by land, and not much more than 
half that distance by cutting across the bay 
in a boat; therefore it was convenient that 
Christy should be used to the manipulation of 
oars. 

Strolling one evening by the sea, when his 
miscellaneous duties of the day were over, 
Christopher happened to become attracted by 
the print of a very small bare foot on the sand. 
He began to follow it, at first indolently, but 
gradually with a sort of fascination. It wound 
in and out among the rocks, occasionally with 
a comparatively great interval, followed by a 
deeper print, as though she of the small feet had 
cleared some clump of sea-weed with a bound. 
At last he found her : she was sitting on a 
stone, with her bare feet in a pool of water, 
bending forward and gazing at them, as though 
in admiration of their beauty. She might well 
gaze, thought Christopher Swan. He had never 
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seen anything like those feet before ; they looked 
like two precious objects put under glass for 
inspection. He almost felt as though he ought 
to have paid a penny for the sight. But when 
she looked up he thought it was a very lucky 
thing that her face was to be seen without 
paying for it, for it seemed to him that all the 
pennies in the world would never be enough to 
pay for that vision. It was as delicate as the 
lining of a sea-shell, and her hazel eyes danced 
like the sea itself. Christopher stood stupidly 
staring and stupidly wondering how it was that 
he had never seen her before. He had indeed 
heard about old Mat Benson's niece, who had 
come to live with him at Floundershayle be- 
cause of her recent orphanhood, and he had 
likewise caught some rumour about her beauty, 
and of the wholesale desertion of sweethearts 
which her advent had caused amongst Flounder- 
shayle youths. But it had never occurred to 
him that she would be so beautiful as this ; 
and, even at this moment, it struck him that 
this was more of a laughing sprite than of a 
mourning orphan. Small wonder, indeed, that 
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serious Floundershayle should be so griev- 
ously dazzled. So was poor Christopher in ten 
minutes more. What they had talked of he 
never even pretended to remember, but there 
had been a laugh for every word and a glance 
for every laugh, and a good deal of splashing of 
the small feet in the water, and a very distract- 
ing rearrangement of the flaxen braids that had 
got loosened with the wind. *' There's a girl 
at Floundershayle who ties her hair with a blue 
silk ribbon," she informed Christopher ; " but it 
cost sixpence." And she sighed, and added very 
prettily that she wished she had a sixpence. 
That sigh somehow reminded Christopher that 
he had a spare sixpence at home. Before the 
end of the interview he had been coaxed into 
the promise of a yard of blue ribbon. A timely 
pedlar, one of the " Johnny Fortnights " of the 
country, provided the ribbon and carried off the 
contents of Christopher's purse. Christopher 
did not mind the emptiness of his purse so long 
as he saw the blue ribbon in its place, mingled 
with the braids of Molly's silken hair. But 
scarcely a day passed and the blue ribbon had 
VOL. m. B 
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vanished, and a brilliant green ribbon was bind- 
ing Molly's head — a ribbon which he knew, too, 
for he had seen it in Johnny Fortnight's box, 
only it was a superior article, with a scalloped 
edge, and quite above his means. Christopher 
looked gloomy when the blue ribbon disap- 
peared, and, oddly enough, Adam, the Scotch 
groom, then a spruce personage of thirty, looked 
triumphant when the green one appeared. But 
the foolish, one-eyed youth was soon coaxed 
back into good-humour, for the siren had fallen 
a- wishing again. Ah ! and could he not guess 
what her wish was now ? And the hazel 
eyes sank down to the delicate feet that first 
entranced him ; and if it was really true that 
they entranced him, how could he wish that 
they should go on bruising themselves against 
the stones, and cutting themselves upon the 
shells. A pair of shoes ? Yes, that was the 
latest wish of her heart. Poor Christopher! 
His own heart was full, but for the moment his 
purse was empty. He had hopes, indeed, that 
it would not be empty for long ; he had a secret 
which he had been hugging to his heart for 
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weeks past, and on which he confidently ex- 
pected to build his future prosperity. It was that 
same secret of which he subsequently boasted 
to Adam, in a conversation which, in Adam's 
words, has already been described. But, as he 
affirmed to Molly, it was a secret which abso- 
lutely required time to ripen it ; not very much 
time — only a few weeks in all probability. But 
a few weeks more of shoeless existence did not 
at all fall in with Molljr's desires ; and Chris- 
topher, in deep distress of mind, and egged on 
by the ingenuity of love, began to consider 
whether, though he not could buy the shoes, it 
were not possible to make them? He was a 
shoemaker's son, and though he had never learnt 
the trade, he had seen his father at work ; and 
so, with borrowed tools, and with a piece of 
cloth begged from the overseer's wife, Chris- 
topher set to work in the dark hours of the night, 
and, after three days' hard labour, had turned 
out a pair of flat and shapeless articles, some- 
thing of a cross-breed between a slipper and a 
bag. But the shoes, after a brief triumph, went 
the way of the ribbon, and there came a day 
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when Christopher met the bewitching Molly 
in a pair of shop -made red -morocco shoes, 
which evidently caused her great discomfort, but 
also boundless delight. At the same time the 
victorious smile reappeared on Adam's face. 
That smile and the morocco shoes taken together 
were too much even for Christopher. There 
was a scene, and this time Molly had some little 
trouble in bringing her slave back to her feet, 
but it was nevertheless done. 

Soon after the reconciliation Christopher saw 
his master receive a packet of a peculiar shape, 
and that same evening, while acting as valet, 
he had a glimpse of a glittering necklace, the 
wedding - present which the Earl had ordered 
for his betrothed. Christopher had never seen 
diamonds before, and he dreamed of them that 
night. 

Next day, as evil chance would have it, he 
met Molly, and with the recollection of those 
glittering stones in his head he spoke of them 
to her. It was the fatal mistake of his life. " I 
didn't know till now that there was anything 
in the world that shone so," he said. " It was 
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fire, I thought ; and then I thought it was 
water. I don't know what other way to put it; 
they seemed to burn and they seemed to melt. 
Just fire and water — that's what they are." 
Fool ! he might have taken warning by the way 
her eyes were glittering, as she listened to his 
description. Idiot! to talk of diamonds that 
were not his, before a woman who had the 
brains of a kitten, the giddiness of a butterfly, 
the heart of a pebble, and the vanity of a 
peacock 1 

Molly grew very thoughtful, and another wish 
was the result. This time really such a little 
thing and such an easy thing, quite simple and 
quite safe, only to bring her the necklace in 
secret, — for ten minutes, she hastened to ex- 
plain, only just to look at it, touch it, perhaps 
(oh, supreme bliss !) just once to clasp it round 
her neck. She had a moral conviction that to 
have felt those diamonds on her neck for once 
would shed an undying lustre over the rest of 
her existence. And the moment was so favour- 
able. Tlie Earl was going to Scotland for a 
few days ; the necklace would be in the safe, 
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the key with the overseer, and Christopher had 
a thousand opportunities for purloining that 
key — only for ten minutes 1 

Christopher hesitated, but in the midst of his 
hesitation came the reflection that this time, at 
least, Adam would not be able to outdo him. 
He knew his rival's honesty to be incorruptible, 
and he was convinced that Adam's fidelity to 
the family would never permit him to tamper, 
however innocently, with a family safe, even for 
the sake of Molly's smiles ; and for the matter 
of that, Molly knew it too, and had calculated 
her chances. 

So he hesitated, and she pouted and coaxed, 
and looked so lovely in her eagerness, that at 
last Christopher plumped out with the question 
as to whether she would be his wife ? Yes, she 
would ; but only on condition that he brought 
her the diamonds to revel in, to gloat over, to 
belong to her — for ten minutes. 

The Earl went ofi" for three days' hunting in 
the north, and Christopher, fired by the pro- 
mised reward, watched his opportunity and 
^^complished the deed. In haste and flurry I 
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he possessed himself of the diamonds; then, 
leaving the iron door open in his agitation, off 
he hied to the boat, and rowed wildly along the 
coast and into the narrow creek which cut in- 
land, and close by the side of which stood the 
house of the old fisherman who was Molly's 
uncle. The tide was high, and floated him up 
almost to the window where she was in wait. 
The diamonds were handed up. Molly received 
them with a scream, and disappeared with them 
from the window, while Christopher, in an agony, 
waited to have them back again. Five minutes 
passed, then the allotted ten, and she had not 
reappeared. His terror was growing unbear- 
able. He called to her but she did not hear 
him, for she was clapping her hands and dancing 
about with joy before a broken glass. When at 
last she came to the window, the diamonds were 
on her neck, flashing in the moonlight, and 
there was a look of reckless wildness in her eyes. 
Give back the diamonds 1- She could not — it 
would kill her. She did not care what might 
happen to him or to her : they might cut ofi* 
her head to get the diamonds off*, but part ^y\}cl 
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them she could not. She spoke the simple 
truth. In point of fact, she had not meant 
to keep them, but she had never seen such 
things before, and they had upset the small 
amount of common -sense she had ever pos- 
sessed. Her brain was too weak to stand such 
strong stimulants as this. The girl was simply- 
drunk with diamonds. 

From prayers Christopher got to threats, and 
claimed his promise, but she was far beyond the 
point of being reasoned with. He could not 
betray her without betraying himself, and be- 
sides, she had always found him ridiculous, and 
could not seriously be expected to marry a man 
with one eye ; and the blue ribbon had been 
flimsy, and the shoes were frightful and several 
sizes too large, and didn't fit at all, — she would 
have nothing further to do, either with them or 
with him, — there ! one, two, — they came flying 
through the window, number one splash into 
the water, number two bump into the boat. 
And then came a last word of warning through 
the chink of a closing pane — '* You had better 
row hard, for they are moving already." 
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A glance in the direction of the house showed 
him moving lights and running figures. The 
safe-door had been found open — ^he was lost. In 
a panic he threw himself on his oars and rowed 
for his life towards the open sea. He rowed for 
hours, till at last his aching arms dropped, and 
he crouched down, exhausted, on the floor of his 
boat. Here, as he crouched, his hand touched 
something soft, and by the light of the moon he 
recognised the cloth shoe which Molly had scorn- 
fully flung after him — ^literally cast in his teeth. 
Despite the rage which filled his heart against 
her, he did not chuck the shoe overboard. This 
clumsy formation of cloth had been toiled over 
so lovingly by him, it represented so much 
burning of the midnight oil, that even now 
he could not bring himself to think of it as 
anything but precious. " And yet she said that 
it did not fit," he sighed, as he carefully stowed 
it away in his pocket, with perhaps some obscure 
idea of future revenge dawning dimly in his 
brain. When daylight came, he was out of 
sight of land and faint with hunger. Too weak 
to row, he drifted about for another da^ ^\A 
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night, and on the evening of the second day 
lost consciousness. When he recovered his 
senses he was on board a big steamer — a 
transatlantic boat, which had picked him up; 
and New York being this steamer's destination, 
it consequently became his. He set foot on the 
American continent without a sixpence in his 
pocket ; but, thanks to his universal handiness, 
he did not starve. After a time of rough and 
hand-to-mouth existence, he even got into 
comparatively smooth water; and now he set 
himself to realise a dream which had haunted 
him ever since he had found the cloth shoe at 
the bottom of his boat. He had treasured it 
religiously — half in tenderness and half in 
bitterness ; and often, when his day's work 
was over, and he sat alone in the garret or the 
cellar which just then might happen to be his 
lodging, he would bring out the shoe from its 
hidiog-place and sit gazing at his rejected handi- 
work with a look of injured pride and sore per- 
plexity. *^ And yet she said that it did not fit," 
was the remark with which he invariably capped 
Ms reflections. Even in his brightest days poor 
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Christopher had never been much more than 
half-witted; and ever since that terrible night 
of the diamonds, it seemed as if all his re- 
maining senses had left his head and taken 
refuge in his fingers. In proportion as he grew 
more queer and crotchety, he also grew more 
wonderfully neat-handed. Two ideas now 
governed his life : one, a morbid and insane 
woman-hatred ; the other, a fanatical desire to 
prove to the faithless one that Christopher Swan 
could make shoes, and shoes that did fit, though 
never — no, never again — should they be made 
to fit her feet, those wicked white feet which 
had trampled the life from his heart and the joy 
from his world. It was with this idea that he 
apprenticed himself to a shoemaker, and worked 
at his trade with frenzied zeal. There is no 
saying whether in his most sanguine moments 
Christopher, who now called himself Samuel 
Foote, did not see visions of the future, in 
which Molly on her knees conjured him for a 
pair of shoes of his own world-fa,med workman- 
ship, while he sternly and bitterly refused. 
Most probably, also, it was some l\iYkm«^ ^\A 
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crazy dread of being trapped into working for 
the traitress Molly that had been the first 
origin of his repugnance to making or mend- 
ing a woman's shoe. In time it crystallised 
into a fixed idea. 

After an absence of close upon twenty years, 
" Samuel Foote " returned to Europe, home-sick. 
The dread of being tracked as the diamond- 
robber still occasionally haunted him; but 
stronger than this dread was the fascination 
which led him back to the scenes of his un- 
happy youth. Can the man with the hidden 
treasure ever be quite content away from it 1 
Samuel Foote had a hidden treasure, and one 
from which he had been forced to fly, without 
raising so much as one pennyworth of it ; one 
from which prudence had compelled him to live 
widely severed for very many years, but the 
thought of which he nevertheless dwelt on daily. 
In proportion as his terror of the law wore ofi*, 
the longing to revisit his treasure grew strong 
within him. A thousand questions tormented 
him; was it still his treasure, and his alone ? Or 
bad others chanced upon it as he had done ? Did 
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the precious copper still glisten in that hidden 
place as he had seen it glisten on that fortunate 
day of his discovery, and as it glistened now so 
often in his weary dreams; or was it all torn 
from the rock, gone up '* to grass/' backed and 
dressed and smelted and dispersed throughout 
the world ? When he thought of his treasure 
as thus falling a prey to another pick than his 
own, Samuel Foote's eye would roll and his 
mouth would water, like the mouth of a dog 
who has to stand and look on from afar while 
another dog is disinterring his most highly cher- 
ished and most scientifically buried bone. It 
was this pursuing thought which closed in 
upon him year by year, and which finally, 
like an ever - tightening cord, drew him back 
to Choughshire. 

The treasure was intact, as he very soon con- 
vinced himself, to his immeasurable joy; and 
from that moment he felt that he was chained 
to GuUyscoombe ground. In the solitary posi- 
tion he had chosen he believed himself safe from 
recognition ; and now his attachment to the spot 
which, for years past, had been more of a sen- 
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ti mental feeling than anything else, began to 
assume a more practical, or, to speak truly, a 
more than ever unpractical shape. His ambi- 
tion was nothing less than to trade secretly 
with the copper, and to trade with America, 
as he instantly decided. Ever since his return 
to the country, he had been patiently and labo- 
riously amassing what was to be his first cargo 
to the New World, to be conveyed thither in 
some manner not yet matured in his mind. At 
the time of Maud's appearance on the scene, the 
little hole below his workshop, which he called 
his cellar, was all but blocked up with sacks 
filled with the lumps of rough ore. In the 
extraction of the ore from the rock, in that 
hidden place which he alone knew of, he used 
every imaginable precaution, — never visiting 
the spot by daylight for fear of detection, 
and cleansing himself with the most elaborate 
care from every stain of that treacherous red 
iron - earth, which would have been almost 
as fatal to his secret as a blood-stain to that 
of the murderer. And yet his caution was, in 
fact, nothing but a mixture of morbid cunning 
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and reckless imprudence. The defence which 
he put up with the one hand he knocked down 
with the other. While he was cautious enough 
to hedge round his mining operations with the 
darkness of night, he was at the same time 
incautious enough to display the pick of his 
specimen ores as chimney-piece ornaments in 
the broadest glare of day. Terrified though he 
was of being identified as Christopher Swan, 
he yet fell back unconsciously into his old 
habit of cutting hazel twigs and hanging them 
up on his wall, as he had done in the days of 
his dowsing-rod celebrity, though here again he 
would make crooked attempts to undo the effects 
of his own incaution by talking of the magic 
sticks as " unholy," as was the fashion just 
then among the more bigoted inhabitants of 
the country. This hanging-up of the divining- 
rods was one of the distinct flaws in his other- 
wise exaggerated caution, — vacuums, so to say, 
which corresponded with the startling peculiar- 
ities in the symmetrical but senseless arrange- 
ment of his room. But the most curious feature 
in the room, symbolical of the most morbid 
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twist in his mind, was that shoe which throned 
proudly in the centre of the papered chimney- 
piece, like a monument put up to female in- 
gratitude. That shoe had been the mainspring 
and talisman of Christopher's life,— the source 
which diligently fed his woman - hatred, which 
kept undyingly fresh the memory of his be- 
trayed love. But even here the want of pro- 
portion which existed in his mind stepped in ; 
and when, in the midst of his work, the glance 
of his one eye strayed towards the chief orna- 
ment of his chimney-piece, Christopher did not 
say: '*She was false to me, — she broke my 
heart 1 " he simply shook his head and mut- 
tered, " And yet she said they did not fit ! " 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 



A DEFEAT. 



" There must be now no passages of love 
Betwixt us twain henceforward evermore." 



Of the foregoing history Maud had gathered 
only the most general outlines, but they were 
enough to satisfy her that her object was 
gained. For the first day she had there to 
rest content — the more so as the end of her 
interview with Samuel Foote had been un- 
happily cut short by the appearance of a 
fisher-lad on a cobbling errand. 

This was all very well for the first day, 
but not for the second. With the return of 
daylight came new anxieties. Christopher 
Swan, to be sure, was found. But supposing 
he were to be lost again, and witK \vyxcl ^^ 
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clue to the copper's whereabouts? For no 
particulars upon this point had yet been 
reached at the abrupt termination of the in- 
terview. When she thought of the look of 
panic in the shoemakers one eye, a dread 
came over Maud lest her very next visit to 
Wheal Tally-ho should find him flown once 
more — hunted away by his terror of the law, 
and disbelieving in her promise of protection. 
Such an end to so carefully conducted a scheme 
would be like foundering within sight of land, 
and at the mere thought of this possibility, 
Maud felt herself grow chill with apprehension. 
At any price the danger must be averted, and 
the only step which seemed quite certain to 
avert it was to put a guard upon the shoe- 
maker — if not, indeed, to secure his person. 
This, a very brief reflection assured Maud, she 
could not do unaided. Events, as she was wise 
enough to acknowledge, had got beyond her 
single-handed control. By the time breakfast 
was over, she had made up her mind that there 
was nothing to be gained, and possibly every- 
thing to be lost, by withholding the truth any 
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longer from those most interested in it ; and as 
a resolve with Maud was synonymous with im- 
mediate action, the breakfast things were not 
yet quite cleared away, and Hal was barely in- 
stalled with his nurse in the inn garden, when 
already Miss Epperton might have been seen 
walking rapidly along the road which skirted 
the bay towards GuUyscoombe House. 

It was a white and dismal road, unshaded by 
any tree and unmarked by any special feature. 
On the one side the ground fell away towards 
the cliffs ; on the other, the waste hillside rose 
abruptly, only occasionally broken by some 
small stony field laboriously reclaimed from the 
wilderness and jealously walled in. A thin and 
uncertain bloom of furze ran through the grey 
and the brown of the hills, crossing and re- 
crossing itself, and breaking into new combina- 
tions of pattern, like a thread of dull gold 
running through the web of a sad -coloured 
garment. The only moving thing in sight was 
a cart laden with sea -weed, plodding its way 
along far ahead, and shaking down fragments 
of its cargo on to the road, where the wet coils 
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lay and glistened like some sort of shining 
black snake. 

Maud had believed that this sea -weed -cart 
was the only moving thing on the road ; but 
presently, from behind this shifting screen, 
there emerged another figure quite distinct 
from that of the driver, and walking, more- 
over, straight towards her. It was the figure 
of a tall man, as she could see immediately. 
When she had gone a dozen paces farther, she 
could see that the man was young ; another 
dozen paces, and the man was fair-haired; a 
dozen more, and she began to think that the 
man might be Germaine; yet another dozen, 
and she knew that it was. Her first instinct 
was to turn and fly. A meeting with Ger- 
maine tSte-d'tSte had not entered into her plans 
for to-day, and somehow this very natural 
occurrence had not suggested itself to her even 
as a possibility. In the hurry of recent events, 
she had had no time to come to a final con- 
clusion as to how he should be accosted : 
whether all misunderstandings should be ig- 
nored, or whether there would be any necessity 
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for her to play the penitent. But it was clear 
that some resolution must very quickly be come 
to — for, of course, that idea of flight had been 
no more than a half- hysterical impulse, over- 
come on the moment; and, of course, Maud 
was still pursuing her way, though her pace 
had slackened. By this a little time might 
be gained — a few minutes more in which to 
consider her course. Was this to be a recon- 
ciliation scene, or was it to be a business in- 
terview ? Was Christopher Swan to be the 
theme of the conversation, or was it their re- 
lations to each other which were first to be 
put on a distinct footing? There were certain 
prudential considerations which seemed to point 
out the advisability of not hurrying into a re- 
conciliation before this affair of the copper had 
been sifted to its bottom, and Maud began by 
inclining very seriously to the business side of 
the question. But it was a noticeable fact that 
the nearer she found herself to Germaine, and 
the more plainly she could distinguish his 
features, and the gold of his hair, and the 
blue of his eyes, the harder did she find it to 
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keej) her attention fixed on the more practical 
aspects of the case, or to remind herself of the 
measure of uncertainty which still hovered 
around the future of his family. Not long 
after she first perceived him, she saw him stand 
still and look along the road with his hand 
shading his eyes. ^'He has noticed me," said 
Maud. '' Will he recognise me 1 Yes " — for, 
as he dropped his hand, he suddenly quickened 
his pace. "No, he can't have recognised me/' 
she added, in an instant. " He is walking 
slower again — slower than before." 

And so, on the naked, white road, without 
a tree as cover, the two advanced upon each 
other, drawing inevitably nearer, but the steps 
of each imperceptibly lagging more heavily, as 
though they were loath to meet. They were 
abreast before they stopped. The breadth of 
the road was between them ; and as they 
stopped, they did not make any of the con- 
ventional signs of recognition ; they simply 
stood still, as something inevitable, and stared 
across the road, rather helplessly, at each other. 
By this time a paramount curiosity had taken 
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the place of all prudential considerations. For 
the moment, possibly only a brief moment, yet 
not the less absolutely, Maud was simply a 
woman in face of her lover, and everything 
resolved itself into the one question, "Does he 
love me still ? " As she looked at him she 
was trying to smile, but her lips were pale. 
The absence of surprise upon Germaine's face 
filled her with dismay. He must, after all, 
have recognised her when he shaded his eyes 
to look along the road — have recognised her, 
and yet not flown to meet her. What could 
this portend? It was she who spoke first. 

" Are these Choughshire manners ? " she began, 
with another attempt at a smile ; "or does the 
sea-air affect the sight ? '' 

"The sight 1" repeated Germaine, stupidly. 
He showed no inclination to cross the road. 
His eyes, indeed, were upon her face, but 
she wondered why they were so desperately 
sad. 

" Are you aware that, if I had not stopped, 
you would have cut me dead ? " 

** I beg your pardon ; I am very rude, I 
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am very stupid," stammered Germaine, growing 
scarlet. He pulled off his tweed cap, and 
managed first to drop it in the dust, and then 
to put it on wrong side foremost. Somehow 
this relieved Maud; it was like the old Ger- 
maine of Eappendale — the old Germaine who 
used to tread on her toes and adore her with 
his eyes. She breathed more freely; this was 
the Germaine she had always been able to twist 
round her little finger. 

" It is as crooked as possible," she cried, with 
one of her Kippendale laughs. "You have 
given a great deal too much of it to the right 
ear, and a great deal too little to the left," — 
and she laughed again, rather loudly ; but Ger- 
maine did not seem to see the joke. Deter- 
mined, apparently, to stick to his side of the 
cart-ruts, he flattened the cap more hopelessly 
with one pat of his big paw, and then waited 
silently, his eyes now fixed on the black sea- 
weed snake that lay in a gleaming twist between 
them. 

Maud's eyes hung on him for one minute, 
and it was borne in upon her that this sham 
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fencing between them was as useless as it 
was torturing. 

" You were going to Floundershayle ? *' she 
asked in a different tone. 

"Yes/' said Germaine, "I was." 

"Was it to — to see me?'' The question 
slipped out, quite regardless of her will, and 
with a touch of deprecation that seemed to 
plead almost humbly that the answer should 
be "Yes." 

" No," said Germaine, stolidly yet sadly ; 
"I was going to the post-oflSce." 

" And yet you knew that I was at Flounder- 
shayle ? " 

" Yes, I knew it, because Frances told me you 
were coming." 

" And you would have passed the door of the 
inn without taking two steps aside to shake 
hands with me ? " 

" No," said Germaine, " I wouldn't." 

"Ah!" she said breathlessly, her pleading 
eyes still fixed upon his downcast face, "then 
you would have come to me ? " 

" I didn't mean that," said Germaine, grinding 
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the sea-weed snake into the dust with his stick. 
" I mean, that to go to the post-office I haven't 
got to pass the inn-door." 

Maud looked away with a groan. This was 
indeed the Germaine of old, but this time there 
was no comfort in the thought. 

" What did you come for ? " he asked abruptly, 
still operating with his stick upon the coil of 
sea-weed. 

^*I came as caretaker to little Hal Wynd- 
hurst," said Maud, quickly. An instant's 
reflection had assured her that it was wiser 
to abide by the version which had originally 
been given out as the motive of her journey, 
and she therefore gave the account of Sir 
Ambrose Cathcart's curious prescription. 

Germaine listened with his eyes on the 
ground. When she had done speaking he 
looked up suddenly into her face. 

" Is that all true ? " he asked. 

Maud started back with a shiver. " Why do 
you ask me that ? " she flashed out. 

"Because you once told me something that 
was not true." 
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"Because I was once driven to do so, you 
mean/' and she laughed uneasily. "I sup- 
pose you are talking of what I told you of 
— of my aunt's illness at the time I left 
Kippendale ? " 

'' Yes, I am talking of that. You said after- 
wards that it was all an invention." 

" Didn't you see that it was my only course ? " 
said Maud, with quickening breath,—" my only 
course — in mercy to you ? " 

"But it was an invention, was it not?" 
persisted Germaine, with gentle doggedness. 

Maud threw up her hands in exasperation. 

" Yes, in heaven's name ! it was an invention. 
And do you know what drove me to invent it ? " 

"No," said Germaine; "I only know that 
you told me a lie." 

" A lie I a lie ! " cried Maud, putting her 
hands to her ears. "How glib we all are 
with that word — a lie! How smart we all 
are about marking our neighbours with that 
brand — a lie! So-and-so has called a thing 
black that was white, or square that was 
round. Never mind his motives; never mind 
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the circumstances; never mind that the truth 
would have been brutal; never mind the pain 
which the innocent makeshift has saved : quick ! 
the brand ! and let So-and-so be marked a 
liar in the face of all his fellow-men for ever 
after." 

" I don't understand all that," said Germaine, 
as Maud caught her breath ; " but I know that 
to talk of things that have happened is to 
talk the truth, and to invent things that have 
not happened is false." 

"Even if they were invented for the sole 
purpose of saving you pain ? If I felt that 
my duty to you, to your family, to your future, 
demanded that we should part before you had 
bound yourself to me by rash promises ? " 

"We could have parted without a lie," 
said Germaine, heavily. 

" But if there was no other way ? If you 
would listen to no reason ? If I felt that I 
must go, and go suddenly and quickly, does 
that weigh not a feather in the balance?" 

*' But you said what was not true," repeated 
Germaine. 
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" If I loved you, Germaine/' cried Maud, with 
a break in her voice, — " if I loved you all the 
time, and if I was flying from myself?^' For 
the last few minutes Maud had been slowly 
drawing across the road towards him. She 
stood close before him now, and her eyes, 
drowned in tears, sought his. Alarm had been 
rising within her for some little time; but 
it was only now, as his patient gaze met hers, 
that there flashed upon her the possibility, the 
bare possibility, of her quest being vain and 
her cause being lost. For a moment her heart 
stood still, but in the next she had rallied her 
forces and redoubled the languishing fire of 
her eyes. Was it indeed conceivable, that 
with all this beauty and all this passion 
brought to bear straight upon him, this 
country - bumpkin youth could hold out much 
longer ? 

" Germaine 1 " sobbed Maud — " Germaine 1 " 
and she put her hand on his arm. " Don't you 
hear me ? " 

"I hear you," said Germaine, with his face 
still averted. 
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"And do you believe me ? You used always 
to believe me." 

" That was before you deceived me." 

Maud's hand dropped from his arm. '' You 
never loved me," she said, with curling lip. 
'' You are like the other men. I thought you 
were constant, I thought you were true." It 
was the very word she ought not to have used, 
and she broke off abruptly, but Germaine had 
taken it up. 

" True I " he said, turning upon her with 
shining eyes and heaving breast ; *' do you tell 
me that I have not been true? I have been 
too true. I have believed everything, — but it 
is over now," he said, dropping his voice ; 
" I can believe nothing more." He looked so 
masterful in his sudden movement and with 
his proud gaze, that Maud felt a new pang. 
At that moment she could almost have married 
him penniless. With all her cleverness she 
had mistaken him all along, perhaps because 
a nature so elaborately trained as hers was 
morally unable to do justice to a nature so 
simple as his. There had always been a touch 
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of contempt in her affection ; she had over- 
valued his credulity and undervalued his in- 
tellect. 

" Yes/' she said, " you believed too much ; 
that was the mistake." 

*'I believed you were an angel/' said Ger- 
maine, brokenly. 

" Exactly. And when you found out I was 
not, you put me down as the opposite, instead 
of calling me simply a woman. Oh, you men ! 
you men I Will nothing but extremes do for 
you ? Does not being an angel necessarily 
mean that you are a devil ? And because 
you have not got wings, will nothing serve 
but that you must have horns ? " She was 
trying again to smile, but Germaine only shook 
his head with a perplexed air. 

"I can't follow what you say — I am not 
clever enough ; and I don't know either what 
has made you change your mind back again 
about — about me. I only know that you have 
told me a lie, and that I could never believe 
you again — never, never ! " he cried passion- 
ately. " I don't know how it is," he went on. 
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with his brows drawn together as though in 
painful thought, ''I don't think I can explain 
it, but perhaps if I had not loved you so much, 
so very much — if I had not thought you so 
perfect — I could have stood it better. If it had 
been any one else, perhaps I might have been 
able to forgive. But the shock was too great ; 
the change, — I could never get used to it — not 
in you," stumbled on Germaine, growing very 
hot in the endeavour to make his meaning 
clear. "I thought you were without a speck, 
without a flaw. Don't cry," he said piteously 
— " don't cry ; it breaks my heart ! " For 
Maud had her hands pressed to her face and 
was sobbing helplessly. 

"If it breaks your heart you must love me 
still," she gasped. 

"Yes," sighed Germaine, perplexed, "I am 
afraid I love you still." 

" Then take me back — oh, take me back ! 
Believe me, trust me, give me another chance ! " 

" After you have once deceived me ? " said 
Germaine, opening his eyes wide. "I could 
not, I could never believe you again. My faith 
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in you is gone. It's like — I don't know what 
it's like; it's like a tree that has been cut 
down; there is only a stump of it now. The 
stump can't grow again. Another tree may 
grow, perhaps, but it won't be the same thing ; 
it won't be my faith in you." He raised his 
hands and dropped them heavily to his sides. 
" I can't explain it otherwise," he said ; " I 
am too slow with my words. But that is how 

it IS. 

Though he could not explain, Maud under- 
stood, and in the midst of her tears she was 
angry with him for having put up her image 
so high that the first fall had shattered it to 
atoms. From an altar of reasonable height the 
idol could have fallen and only been bruised, 
but what woman that ever lived could hope to 
keep her balance on that preposterous pinnacle 
of perfection to which he had insisted on raising 
her, despite her own protest ? Who could hope 
to exist at that giddy height? Well, it was 
over now ; she would never be asked to stand 
there again. That " terrible faith " which had 
worried her so sorely was dead now, dead of a 
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sudden death. It had not died in lingering 
torments, it had not languished through feverish 
stages to its end. All his great and beautiful 
faith had been killed by one inortal stab, struck 
at the very core of its being. 

Through her tears Maud laughed fiercely to 
think what that stab had been ; to think that 
Germaine, who was so far from recognising the 
height and the depth of her treason to him, 
who so completely missed the real point of her 
mercenary motive, should be lost to her through 
a simple lie, perhaps the most harmless lie that 
she had ever told in her life, and .certainly the 
most clumsy. Such a lie might have been told 
by women of ten times her worth, and yet gone 
unpunished ; it might almost have been told 
in the nursery, and have been amply atoned 
for by half an hour in a dark corner : and to 
Maud it was to cost a life's happiness. It was 
ludicrous — like a man being hung for sheep - 
stealing after he had committed patricide, com- 
fortably undetected. Oh, whimsical irony of 
fate ! 

Laughing and crying, she struggled against 
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it, would not believe it — would not be con- 
vinced, even when she heard him say good-bye, 
so hopelessly, so sadly, but without a shade of 
wavering. But when she looked up and saw 
that he had left her, then both her tears and 
her laugh stopped suddenly short. The word 
she had been addressing to him broke off, the 
hand she had stretched towards him, thinking 
he was still there, remained poised and rigid, 
like a hand of stone. In wide-eyed wonder 
she gazed at his retreating figure, and as she 
looked, tenderness was fast turning to anger, 
regret was changing to the rage of the woman 
who has plotted and finds herself baffled, who 
has humbled herself to the point of offering her 
love and sees it refused. 

Until the bend of the road hid him she stood 
like a statue ; then, and only then, did she 
finally understand that he was lost. With 
tight-set lips she turned her face back towards 
Floundershayle ; all thoughts of her errand 
were swept out of her mind for the moment, 
as all thoughts of the post-office had apparently 
been swept out of his ; for, instead of proceed- 
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ing on their way, they had each instinctively 
turned to retrace their steps. 

Maud was quite breathless when she reached 
the inn, though she had no particular cause 
for hurry — nothing to do when she got there, 
but to sit down and try to think over the 
situation as it now stood in this new and un- 
expected light. But fate had arranged quite 
otherwise. Fate, in the shape of the landlady, 
received her at the door with the announcement 
that a gentleman had called to see her, and 
was at that moment waiting in the sitting- 
room, had in fact been there for quite half 
an hour. 

"Indeed," said Maud, indiflferently ; and 
without pausing to reflect upon who the visitor 
might be, or even to ascertain whether her hat 
was straight or not, she flung open the door of 
the sitting-room and immediately found herself 
face to face with Mr Carbury. 

For a minute she gazed at him somewhat 
vacantly. He was so disconnected with her 
present thoughts that it almost cost her an 
effort to recognise him. 
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''What on earth: " she was beginning, 

then interrupted herself with a quick laugh. 
**0h, I see, of course; I had forgotten; you 
have brought me the gloves, I suppose. This 
is indeed answering my letter by return of 
post ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



'' LAUNCE." 



"Who would have thought my shrivelled heart 
Could have recovered greennesse ? " 

Mr Carbury had not brought the gloves, in 
fact he had forgotten all about them, but he 
had brought a piece of news. Or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that the piece of 
news had brought him : its essence, at any rate, 
was the immediate cause of his presence here. 

As usual, the crisis had come about casually. 
Mr Carbury, feeling desirous of a breath of air, 
and discovering that he had just time for a run 
round to his club before dinner, was much pro- 
voked at being brought up by the want of a 
button on his glove, and Williams chancing 
to be out, went off in anything but a serene 
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humour in search of one of his sisters. It was 
extremely annoying of them not to have seen to 
it before. What was the good of having three 
sisters and a mother, and what was the good of 
their continually fussing over one's drawers and 
wardrobe if one's gloves were to be buttonless 
at the end of it ? 

Three meek, middle-aged heads were raised 
at his entrance, and three pairs of mild grey 
eyes anxiously sought his face. In this quiet 
little back-room, with its plain furniture and its 
scantily decorated walls, he was greeted as a 
ray of sunshine might be greeted by a secluded 
flower-bed. To these three women he did in- 
deed represent all the sunshine that ever shone 
upon their lives, not because he was warm or 
tender, or even particularly grateful, but because 
they had sacrificed everything to him, and he 
had been good enough to accept it ; also, per- 
haps, because he was so tall and dark and so dis- 
tinctly remarkable, while they were so small and 
colourless and so hopelessly insignificant. If such 
contrast in a family does not produce jealousy, 
it is pretty certain to produce blind adoration. 
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The glove being flung on the table, was 
immediately clutched at by three hands, and 
triumphantly secured by Miss Christina Car- 
bury. Would he have it sewed on with black 
or white silk? He would have it sewed on 
with any colour of the rainbow, so long as it 
was done quick ; he was suffocating in here ; 
couldn't imagine how they could put up with 
gas ; why didn't they burn candles ? Much the 
pleasanter light. Because they like gas, Miss 
Bessie Carbury unblushingly asserted. Why 
should Launce be worried by being reminded 
that the number of wax candles weekly con- 
sumed in his room made it advisable to light 
the rest of the house on a more economical 
principle ? 

Miss Henrietta Carbury added that she hoped 
this much of the gas wouldn't give Launce a 
headache ; was he quite sure he hadn't a head- 
ache already? He was looking rather pale. 
She had a bottle of smelling-salts here, — ^per- 
haps 

" Oh, hang it all ! " said Carbury, with the 
laugh of a goaded man, as he violently backed 
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before the scent-bottle. " Confound it ! " came 
next, with a peculiarly brotherly growl, as, in 
his retreat, he stumbled over the skirt which 
Bessie Carbury was engaged in turning for her 
own winter use ; for the Miss Carburys would 
have thought it wicked to indulge in a lady's- 
maid as long as there was Launce*s valet to be 
provided for. Bessie was immediately covered 
with confusion, and filled with remorse at her 
own awkwardness in having left the skirt to 
trail on the floor. Launce must excuse her 
stupidity, and he must on no account think of 
picking up the hooks and eyes which he had 
upset in his stumble. To grope about on the 
floor would only make him hot — would make 
his head ache worse than it did already. For 
Carbury, perhaps half ashamed of his ungracious 
gesture, had stooped down to remedy the evil 
he had occasioned. But it was waste of trouble. 
At sight of Launce on the floor, the three 
horrified Miss Carburys had already risen to 
their feet and precipitated themselves upon the 
hooks and eyes. Was it likely that they would 
allow him to take any trouble for them^ coii- 
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sidering that they had never consented to his 
taking any trouble for himself? With a ges- 
ture, half impatience, half resignation, he stood 
up and walked away to the window. What 
was the use of fighting them about it? The 
hooks and eyes were not his; and besides, it 
certainly was true, as Bessie said, stooping did 
make him hot — it was a deuce of a bore. Better 
leave it to them ; they seemed to like picking 
up hooks and eyes. This was the sort of thing 
that was always happening. Carbury's family 
life had been but a daily repetition of the hook- 
and-eye incident. And certainly, whether they 
liked it or not, there could be no doubt that it 
was no more than poetical justice if the Miss 
Carburys were reduced to picking up their own 
hooks and eyes. That brother of theirs, of 
whom they were so proud, was a work of their 
own hands; it was they who had made him 
what he was — let them take the consequences. 
" By the by, Launce," began Miss Christina 
hurriedly, as she regained her place and repos- 
sessed herself of the glove, "what did you 
think of the last telegrams from St Peters- 
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burg ? " Not that Miss Christina Carbury cared 
at all about the telegrams from St Petersburg, 
biit it was necessary to keep Launce in good 
humour until his glove was ready, and the St 
Petersburg telegrams would do as well as any- 
thing else. 

*' Haven't looked at the paper to-day," came 
sulkily from the window. 

" Then you haven't seen about Miss Greeve's 
marriage," broke in Bessie, coming to Christina's 
rescue — " (there's your thimble, Chrissy), — nor 
about Captain Trayner's promotion? It isn't 
an amusing paper," rambled on Bessie, whose 
interest in politics was considerably less keen 
than her interest- in her friends' doings, and 
to whom newspapers in general were simply 
birth, death, and marriage columns. ** Scarce- 
ly a name one knows mentioned except those 
two." 

"And Sir Peter Wyndhurst," added Hen- 
rietta. " I suppose it's the same one that 
Launce met in Scotland." 

" What about him ? " asked Carbury, sharply. 

" Nothing about him ; only something about 
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his yacht, which he has had to bring into har- 
bour for repairs, it seems, having encountered 
some heavy weather in the North Sea." 

^'Whatf" said Carbury, turning suddenly 
from the window. 

" But there's nothing happened to the yacht, 
you know," Henrietta hastened to add, some- 
what aghast at the effect of her announcement ; 
indeed she had had no idea that Launce had 
been so fond of Sir Peter as to be agitated by 
the news of his yacht having been knocked 
about in the North Sea. "The yacht's quite 
safe in harbour." 

" Was that in this morning's paper ? " asked 
Carbury, sternly. 

They hastened to assure him that it was. 

" And that means that Wyndhurst is in Eng- 
land now ? " 

They supposed that, according to logical de- 
duction, it could mean nothing else. 

" That'll do," he said in a choking voice, as 
he brushed past his astonished sisters to the 
door. 

" And he's gone without his glove ! " gasped 
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Christina, putting in the final stitch just as the 
door closed. 

Mr Carbury did not want his glove, for he 
did not go for his breath of air that night. He 
went straight back to his own room, and shut 
himself in there. It was a large and handsome 
apartment, furnished with both taste and cost, 
well supplied with comfortable seats, hung with 
stamped leather, and adorned with valuable 
engravings. There was something suggestive 
about the medley of objects on all sides. 
Sometimes in the evening dusk, just before 
the candles were lit, they would seem to crowd 
about Carbury like shadows — the shadows of 
his old life. There were the engravings on the 
wall, telling how Laurence Carbury had once 
cared for ^.rt; the skins on the floor, telling 
how he had once cared for sport; the groups 
of strange outlandish knick-knacks, proclaim- 
ing how he once cared for travel. There were 
fishing-rod cases, too, in the corners, and books 
upon the shelves; but there was dust upon 
them all, — not merely the tangible, inevitable 
dust of the London day that was past^ but a 
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more suggestive and a more melancholy sort 
of dust, eloquent of dead pursuits that have 
been denied even the decency of burial, and 
are condemned to grow rusty and musty and 
mouldy upon their shelves and in their cases. 
If any one had taken the trouble to investi- 
gate, it would have been found that the joints 
of the fishing-rods had long ago forgotten how 
to fit into each other, and it would have been 
observed that the newest volume of fiction on 
the shelves bore a date of ten years back. 

This was the place where, when immoder- 
ately bored by family aflfection, Carbury could 
take refuge in luxurious solitude. Here also 
had he sat and brooded over his wrongs, nurs- 
ing his wounded vanity in jealous seclusion, 
eating out his heart, away from the sight of 
his fellow-men. Within these four walls, and 
these four last months, what wild thoughts had 
not crossed his mind; what frantic plans of 
revenge had not been canvassed by his des- 
perate brain; how had he not promised his 
writhing vanity that the wrong -doer should 
not go unhurt, much as a mother might pro- 
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mise her sick child that the naughty boy who 
gave him the slap should most certainly be 
whipped ! It was to this room, too, that he 
had come back with the ntws of Lord Kippen- 
dale's ruin fresh in his mind, and in that well- 
padded chair he had thrown himself, setting 
his teeth, and asking himself why, in the name 
of everything that was reasonable, he should 
feel the smallest pain at the misfortune of 
people who had been the cause of misfortune 

to himself? Yet all the time, to his great 
annoyance, he was aware of a certain very 

faint, very undecided thrill of pity, which 
stirred uneasily within him. 

To understand what that moment of disil- 
lusionment in the Kippendale conservatory 
had been to Carbury, it is necessary to look 
back upon what his life had been before. For 
years before the day on which he met Lady 
Baby, the world of women had been to him 
as a labyrinth of scentless flowers, from which 
he had sucked the honey long, long ago. He 
had arrived at that most hopeless point when 
H man recognises an old flame in every girl to 
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whom he is introduced, by virtue of having 
flirted with her facsimile some dozen years 
before. Was there no refuge anywhere from 
this all -pervading weariness of the feminine 
element ? Were there really nothing but beau- 
tiful and plain women in the world — clever 
and stupid ones? He was so tired of stupid 
women — but then he was so tired of clever 
ones ! 

Thus matters stood with him when he met 
Lady Baby, and, to his own amazement, per- 
ceived that he could not pass her by as he had 
passed the others. Looking back later on that 
April evening in the green avenue at Kippen- 
dale when the bushes had rustled beside him, 
it seemed to him that the bare branches, part- 
ing to let her through, had blossomed out all 
at once into a rare and unexpected flower — 
one that in all his travels he had never found 
growing under any clime of the earth. He had 
thought that the world was empty; he had 
believed that his blunted senses were dead to 
all passion, that his heart was a piece of dry 
wood that could never put out shoots again : 
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but now, first with incredulous wonder and 
soon with tremulous delight, he felt that in 
this dry wood the sap was still stirring, that 
something was moving, something was pushing 
its way out to the daylight — that, after all, he 
was not too old to love again : — 

" Kommst du noch einmal, Jugendzeit, 
Kommst du noch einmal, Liebe 1 " 

Yes, it was coming again; it was holding 
triumphal entrance into the poor egotist's tired- 
out heart. It was exactly because he knew 
himself to be an egotist that he grasped at this 
love as at the last possible escape from that 
stagnant swamp of self, self, self, against which 
occasionally, at very rare intervals, he had had 
the manliness to revolt, but never had possessed 
the energy to shake oflf. 

And then had come Sir Peter's rivalry and 
the blow of the engagement. And after that 
Lady Baby's pressing invitation, and those in- 
toxicating eight days at Kippendale, in which, 
from hour to hour, he grew more convinced 
that his love was returned. The rapture oi ^^ 

VOL. in. ^ 
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thought bewildered him, but also it softened 
him. Regrets stirred within him ; shame crept 
over him at thought of his wasted life. He 
began to make plans for the future, to think 
of things that he had not thought of for years, 
to remember the prayers which his mother had 
taught him in his boyhood. He had prayed on 
his knees, he had prayed with tears in his eyes, 
on the evening of that day when he rode back 
alone with Lady Baby from the polo -ground. 
It was next day that he met her in the con- 
servatory and found out that it had all been a 
game; that, in pursuance of her own private 
object, she had taken his heart and crushed it 
in her baby hand; that he had been a tool 
where he had thought he was a conquerer. 

He had never forgiven himself any more than 
he had forgiven her. No saint has ever felt 
such bitter remorse for a sin as Carbury felt for 
the absurdity of which he had allowed himself to 
be guilty. It was not until fate had undertaken 
to crush his enemies for him that he even, to 
his own incredulous indignation, became aware 
that there could be any sort of modification in 
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this bitter hatred to which he was persuaded his 
love had turned. When he received Maud's 
note descriptive of that land of exile, and with 
the brief but suggestive reference to the dismal 
prison-house in which his cruel mistress was 
doing penance for her sins, Carbury's sentiments 
were a curious compound of wild triumph and 
aching compassion. A fierce cruel curiosity 
took possession of him : to see her in her 
humiliation, what a balm to his mortally 
stricken vanity 1 How would he not love to 
feast his eyes upon that picture, which yet, by 
no stretch of imagination, could he conjure up 
before his mental vision! To think of Lady 
Baby amid those sad grey stones, beside those 
sad sea-waves, was as incongruous as to think 
of fresh-blown hawthorn in conjunction with a 
December frost ! He could not bend his imag- 
ination to the task. 

The two days and two nights which had 
passed since the receipt of Maud's letter, had 
been one long struggle with this whimsical and 
ever-growing curiosity, — it haunted him like a 
nightmare, it fastened on him like ^ \,Qt\?oct^, 
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How much longer the struggle would have 
lasted it is hard to say, had not the announce- 
ment made by the guileless Bessie with one 
blow brought matters to a crisis. 

The first thing that Carbury did on again 
reaching his room was to look up a time-table. 
He knew now that ever since the reading of 
Maud's letter he had intended to go down to 
Floundershayle. It was not only that he was 
worn-out with the struggle of the last two days, 
but also that a new curiosity was added to the 
old. He had not forgotten what Maud had 
told him of that barrier of pride which stood 
between Lady Baby and her lover, — with his 
own eyes he wanted to convince himself whe- 
ther that barrier stood firm. Williams ? where 
the deuce was Williams ? He must go down to 
Floundershayle at once — ^that much he distinctly 
understood ; somewhat more indistinctly he felt 
that he must get there before Sir Peter did. 
For what reason ? For none that he knew of, 
or for one moment would have acknowledged to 
himself. If a man finds that a chain is drag- 
ging him, he may, having satisfied himself that 
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it is not to be broken, end by submitting to 
be dragged, but it is extremely unlikely that 
he will do so with a good grace. Carbury bad 
given in to his chain, but he hated himself 
for doing so ; and probably it was by way of 
making up for this hateful submission that he 
was so extremely short and suUen in inventing 
a pretext for his sudden journey, and so ill- 
tempered with ^Williams about the packing of 
his portmanteau. 
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CHAPTER XXXIl. 



VA BANQUE! 



"Be sure of this, 
What I can help thee to, thou shalt not miss." 



" So you have not brought the gloves ? " said 
Maud, as she sank into a chair, all breathless 
still from her haste, and throbbing with the 
excitement of the interview that was just past. 
She did not add : " Then what have you come 
for ? " probably for the reason that Mr Carbury's 
conduct appeared a great deal more simple and 
natural to her than it did to himself. 

"I happened to be in the neighbourhood," 
said Carbury, with glib mendacity and a fine 
disregard for probabilities, " and so I thought I 
would call upon you, and — the Gullyscoombe 
joeople." 
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** Oh, I see/' remarked Maud, lier lips twitch- 
ing in spite of herself. Then she gave him one 
keen glance. '^What has happened?" she in- 
quired shortly. 

"Happened?" he repeated. 

" Yes. Since I saw you last you have heard 
something new, — new and probably unpleasant. 
Let's hear what it is, please. I am rather 
knocked up this morning, and when I am 
knocked up I am never very patient." 

"I have heard nothing particularly new," 
said Carbury, in a tone of obviously false light- 
ness, ** unless the return of the yacht Fantasca 
is news to you ? " 

Mr Carbury had come to the inn with the 
intention of leading up to this question, but he 
had not intended to broach it quite so precipi- 
tately. He was not sure now whether it was 
Maud's impatience or his own that was to 
blame. His eye hung eagerly upon her ex- 
pression, anxious to learn whether the tidings 
of his rival's return had yet penetrated so far. 
It was clear at once that they had not. A look 
pf surprise crossed Maud's face. 
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" Fantasca ! " she repeated ; " then Sir Peter 
is back." But she said it with no appearance 
of being specially interested in the subject ; and 
pulling oflf her hat, sank back wearily in her 
chair and held up her hands to her flushed 
cheeks, still glowing with the shame and anger 
that had burnt there within the last hour, and 
scarcely dry yet from the tears she had shed. 

'* Is it to give me the latest shipping intelli- 
gence that you have come here ? " she irritably 
inquired ; and then, as from her recumbent 
position her gaze rested full on his face, her 
irritation died suddenly out. Until this mo- 
ment her own case had been engrossing her 
thoughts too completely to let his appear of 
any importance ; but now, reading the anguish 
in his eyes, she was startled, despite herself, into 
a more wide-awake attention. 

Maud was intrinsically good-natured. She 
never failed to feel a pang of regret whenever 
the necessities of her own position forced her 
to do an unkind thing ; she was glad, therefore, 
whenever an opportunity offered for being kind 
. without injury to her own interests, and thus, 
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as it were, "taking it out" on the other side 
of the balance. 

'* Mr Carbury/' she said pensively, only half 
aware that she was speaking her thought aloud, 
" I don't quite see that you need despair." 

Carbury started bolt-upright. " Keally, Miss 
Epperton," he began, with his nose in the air, 
" I am not aware that I " 

" Have taken oflf my mask ? Exactly. I 
know that you are not aware of it ; but if you 
take my advice, you will not go on fumbling 
any longer to get it fastened on again. Even 
if you persuade it to stick, it might just as well 
be off, once I have seen what is under it. If 
we are to talk at all, we must talk to the point. 
Personally, I don't care the turn of a hand 
whether we do talk or not. I am not in a good 
humour this morning, and the affair isn't any of 
mine ; but, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
I am sorry for you. Please let us not have 
another act of the farce which we played in Mrs 
Fallala's drawing-room the other evening. It 
amused me then, but it does not bear repetition. 
You know as well as I do what waa tbi^ x^'^ 
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kernel of that polite talk we then carried on. 
The thing was not the less there because we 
tacitly agreed to look the other way." 

Carbury cast her a glance of startled inquiry. 
It is always mortifying to discover that we 
have been transparent. Had he been quite 
himself, he would undoubtedly have beaten a 
haughty and hasty retreat, but he was not quite 
himself. Since his arrival at the place only two 
hours ago he had had an experience — a very 
slight and passing experience — ^nothing but the 
distant glimpse of a slight figure, cut with the 
sharpness of a silhouette between the cliflf and 
the sky — a fair head blown rough by the breeze, 
the turn of her neck, the curve of her arm as 
she battled for her hat with the unmannerly 
wind, — that was all, but it had been enough : 
the wound was gaping wide again. The last 
remnant of his icy self-control was broken to 
the ground, and in its place had sprung up a 
sudden vehement craving for sympathy — sym- 
pathy of any kind, sympathy at any price. For 
some seconds he stood hesitating, his wounded 
dignity, wrestling to the death with the blind 
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craving of his passion ; in the next the struggle 
was over. 

" It is no use," he groaned, sinking sullenly 
into a chair — " you cannot help me." Yet even 
as he said "you cannot help me," his eyes 
sought hers with a flicker of greedy hope. 

** I don^t suppose I can help you, but at least 
I can reassure you — up to a certain point. 
Have you forgotten what I told you of the 
pledge Lady Baby has given ? Of how she has 
vowed not to reaccept Sir Peter as long as she 
is a beggar ? " 

" No ; but you seem to have forgotten how I 
then remarked that such a pledge is nonsensi- 
cal, and can bind no one possessed of ordinary 
common -sense." 

" Is Lady Baby specially remarkable for her 
ordinary common - sense ? " said Maud, impa- 
tiently. She was beginning to be rather weary 
of the subject, and to feel that she had done 
all that Christian charity demanded of her to do 
for Carbury. " Of course she will give way in 
time ; I only meant to point out that there will 
be a respite ; or if she doesn't give way, ao\xi^- 
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thing is sure to happen to smooth away diffi- 
culties." She broke oflf suddenly and struck her 
forehead. " What am I talking about ? Some- 
thing has happened already. Mr Carbury, I am 
afraid I must withdraw every bit of consolation 
I have just been giving you. Things are hap- 
pening at such a rate that I had forgotten 
the situation was changed. There is no barrier 
between Sir Peter and Lady Baby: she is no 
longer a beggar, since the copper is found, or as 
good as found." Within the last twenty -four 
hours events had been marching so fast that 
it was hard to overtake them. Scarcely was 
the one combination of circumstances realised 
than another totally diflferent combination had 
arisen. In the emotions she had so recently 
undergone, Maud had, for a short space, lost 
sight of her great discovery, or rather of some 
of its consequences. 

*' The copper found ? " echoed Carbury, 
helplessly. 

**And Lord Kippendale rich again," said 
Maud with sudden bitterness. Was it not by 
Lord Kippendale's son that she had just been 
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spumed? Was it not before Lady Baby's 
brother that she had just been humbling her- 
self to the dust, only to see him turn away and 
leave her in the dust — alone ? She clenched 
her slender fingers tight. " I might have 
known that they would come to no great harm. 
I might have rested assured that Lady Baby 
would end by being the mistress of Nolesworth 
Castle ; that though Fortune might be sulking 
with her for the moment, she would not be long 
before she came to fetch her spoilt child out of 
the corner. YouVe only got to look at her to 
see that she is destined for all the good things 
in life." 

Maud ended unsteadily, and with averted 
face rose abruptly from her chair. Walking 
to the window, she stood there, her forehead 
pressed against the glass and a wild pain throb- 
bing in her heart. There were tears in her 
eyes, but they looked a great deal more like 
fire than like water. Her anger, lulled for a 
brief space by her compassionate interest in 
Carbury, was roused anew by the picture which 
she herself had just painted of Lady BaJa^'^ 
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fixture prosperity. In her better moods, Maud 
would not have grudged Lady Baby that pros- 
perity, but this was none of Maud's better 
moods. At that moment, as she stood by the 
window with the sense of her own desolate 
loneliness sweeping down full upon her, she 
hated Lady Baby ; she hated her as she hated 
every one in the wide world who was happy 
and prosperous, or who was going to be happy 
and prosperous; every one who did not stand 
alone, who had sisters to love her or friends to 
watch over her — who was not forced to plot 
and plan and tell lies for herself; every one 
even who had a comfortable bed to lie in, and 
food enough to eat without begging for it. She 
hated them all, as a starving wretch may hate 
the well-fed party he can see sitting round the 
table through the lighted window. She was 
wildly jealous of them all ; she cried out to be 
revenged against them all. It was a momentary 
revolt of her whole being against fate — a sudden 
uprising against the injustice of those hardships 
which she had borne for so long with so much 
courage and philosophical patience. A veil 
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seemed to lift and to show her all her carefully 
devised and scientifically constructed plans lying 
in a heap of ruins at her feet. If it was true 
that Lady Baby bore upon her the mark of good- 
luck, then surely Maud Epperton was branded 
with bad-luck's deepest sign. She had lost Ger- 
maine. Before losing Germaine, she had lost 

Sir Peter. Before losing Sir Peter But 

hold I What was this new light flashing like 
lightning into Maud's eyes ? Why did her angry 
tears dry up so suddenly on her cheek, and even 
her breath seemed to cease for a moment, as she 
stood quite still by the window, her lips parted, 
and her eyes staring wide as though at some 
wonderful vision of the air? Was Sir Peter 
lost to her ? It was the upstarting of this 
question which had taken her breath away. 
He was not Lady Baby's yet. He would not 
be Lady Baby's until all doubts about this new 
copper were cleared away, for until then would 
the barrier of pride stand between them. And 
the fixity of that barrier she all at once realised 
was in no other keeping than her own. A 
hasty backward glance at her interview ^\^\:l 
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Germaine assured her that the secret was not 
out, that the trump-card was strLl in her hand, 
that she was still at liberty to play it in any 
way she liked. 

Mr Carbury, sitting plunged in his own per- 
plexing thoughts, was startled suddenly by a 
loud burst of laughter from the window. It 
was the laugh of the luckless victim of fate, 
who, while he is crying out for a weapon where- 
with to revenge himself against the world in 
general for being happier than he is, suddenly 
discovers that he holds the very weapon in his 
hand. Maud's mind was peculiarly fitted for 
the taking up of sudden resolutions; in one 
instant she saw where her chance lay. Brought 
up short by the failure of one object, she was 
abeady intent on the accomplishment of another. 
She had, as it were, reversed her engines at full 
steam. What was passing in her mind now 
was not at all unlike what had passed in her 
mind on the evening of the tableaux at Kippen- 
dale at the moment that she had met Germaine's 
first admiring gaze upon her. Then also a re- 
solve Lad been conceived; on that evening a 
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thread had been broken off, to-day it was to 
be picked up '^^ain. It was but the resuming 
of an old campaign ; and, by the ease with 
which she fell into the plan, Maud recognised 
how much the idea had been in her thoughts 
lately, in defiance of her better self. The train 
had long been laid ; it wanted but the spark to 
fire ity and the spark had fallen to-day. 

Maud was still laughing as she turned from 
the window, so overcome was she at the change 
that had come over her prospects within the last 
two minutes. As her eye fell on Mr Carbury, 
whose existence she had almost forgotten, she 
laughed still more. " That man would do any- 
thing in the world, if he thought he had the 
ghost of a chance." Once more her own words 
recurred to her, and this time they bore a 
significance she had never discovered in them 
before. It was wonderful how perfect the 
opportunity was, as it dawned upon her bit 
by bit. Here had been two people asking 
themselves which way to turn — two hands 
groping about in the dark, when all they had 
to do was to clutch each other for mutual 
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support. It must have been her good angel — 
or her bad one — that had inspired her not to 
snub Mr Carbury and send him away. Charity 
for once had truly been its own reward. 

'^Oh, Mr Carbury," exclaimed Maud, as she 
returned to her chair straight opposite to him, 
" I have made such a mistake 1 I told you just 
now that Sir Peter's return was nothing to me, 
instead of thanking you so much for bringing 
me the intelligence. I didn't quite understand 
it then, but I see it all now — I see it all quite 
clearly before me. The ways of Providence are 
strange. Do you believe in fate, Mr Carbury ? I 
do ; and I believe it is no use trying not to do a 
thing when it is destined that you are to do it.'' 

Mr Carbury stared at her in perplexity for 
a moment, and then, with some vague idea that 
Miss Epperton was not quite in her right mind, 
made an undetermined movement towards his 
hat. She saw it at once. 

" Don't go away," she said, quickly. " You 
have been sent me in the very nick of time. I 
have not half explained to you the interest I 
feel in your case. You must let me help you. 
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That was another mistake that I made when I 
said that I could not help you. I can do so 
very easUy." 

Mr Carbury said nothing, but looked at her 
with some suspicion. 

*' Wait ; you must give me a minute to dis- 
entangle the threads, there are so many, and 
they get so mixed." Then to herself she con- 
tinued : " Yes, that is the way ; that will work ; 
I believe that will answer." "Mr Carbury," 
she said aloud, "would you like to be put in 
the way of earning the eternal gratitude of 
Lady Baby and all her relations?" 

" I don't want their gratitude," said Carbury, 
sullenly. 

"Not even if it prove a stepping-stone to 
your purpose ? " 

" My purpose ? What on earth do you mean 
by my purpose ? " 

" The one for which you left London. It was 
to try again that you came down here, was 
it not?" 

Carbury started bolt - upright. " I am not 
thinking of doing anything of the sort. At 
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least, — I mean that I left London without any 
such purpose in my mind." 

"Then you are a greater — pardon me — ^fool 
than I should have taken you for. Such a com- 
bination of circumstances ! Such a situation ! 
Such a chance 1 " 

"I don't understand you " 

"You shall presently. Love may be 
awakened by gratitude, may it not?" 

" And how is this gratitude to be awakened ?" 
asked Carbury in the most ungracious of tones. 

"By playing Providence to them. I meant 
to do it myself, but I yield to you the whole 
honour and glory. I believe I have let slip 
the secret to you already, but I have let it 
slip to no one else, so its market-value is still 
intact." And then she very briefly told him 
of the old shoemaker on the moor and the 
discovery she had made. "I make you a 
present of the secret," she concluded, "and 
along with it I make you a present of the fate 
of the entire house of Kippendale. Use it as 
your feelings will direct. If with that weapon 
in your hand you cannot extort from Fate what 
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you want, you are too great a bungler to be 
pitied ; I wash my hands of you." 

Before she had done speaking Carbu^y was 
pacing the room in an excitement which he 
vainly attempted to mask. He had spoken 
the truth, or at least as much of the truth as 
he was aware of, when he said that he had 
left London without any intention of "trying 
again " ; but since he had left London there 
had been that vision on the cliff, and from 
that moment he had known that merely to 
feast his eyes upon her humiliation would never 
satisfy the passion that was tearing his soul. 
He was a weaker if not exactly a more merci- 
fully inclined man than he had been but a 
few hours back. This hope, flashed so dexter- 
ously into his eyes, was fast upsetting his 
senses. This chance, pushed right into his 
hand, would it be possible to resist it? 
' "But if she — ^if she cares for him," he said 
at last with an effort, "what good will all 
that do ? Does she care for him ? " he abruptly 
inquired, standing still before Maud. 

"Of course she cares for him," was Maud's 
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serene reply. '*Wait a minute/' as his face 
darkened — " I have not done yet. Have you 
ever heard of a girl of seventeen who was not 
ready to care for a walking-stick, so long as 
the thing had a well -cut coat over it and a 
pair of lips wherewith to propose to her ? 
Your coat is quite as well cut as Sir Peter's; 
ergo^ your chances are quite as good." 

" Then why " 

'*Why was he the favoured one and not 
you ? Because he was first in the field, — 
voild, touty 

Carbury looked down intently into her face. 
" Will you swear to me that this is your con- 
viction? Will you swear that you have no 
reason to suppose that her feeling for Wynd- 
hurst is anything deeper than this — than the 
sort you have just described ? " 

For just one little instant Maud hesitated, — 
just one little doubt flickered across her mind. 
Up to this moment her treachery had not 
been very deep ; she was almost quite sure 
of her own theory ; she honestly saw no reason 
why Mr Carbury should not yet cut out Sir 
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Peter. And yet, there had been moments, — 
lights on Lady Baby's face, shadows in Lady 
Baby's eyes, — bah! after all, she was but a 
child, and no child ever cries for long. 

" As many oaths as you like," she laughed. 
"Sir Peter was a new toy, and when the 
varnish was rubbed off she threw him away, 
and now that he is gone she would like to 
have him back again ; that is not love, that 
is the * contrariness ' of human nature. Give 
her a newer toy and the old one will be 
forgotten." 

Carbury had resumed his pacing of the 
room, but his step was now more hurried and 
the pulses in his temples hammered feverishly. 
If she did not love him — and must not Miss 
Epperton know her own sex and her own 
friend? — then indeed a new light would have 
fallen on the situation ; at worst it would be 
but a fair race between himself and Wynd- 
hurst, — always supposing that he should really 
resolve to take the field again; — could the 
result be doubtful ? Laurence Carbury did 
not think . so, at any rate not at this moment. 
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As he restlessly paced the little inn -parlour 
from end to end, Maud's arguments poured 
into his ears, smoothing out his ruflfled vanity 
and pointing out to him the peculiar advan- 
tages of this new position, in which she pro- 
posed to place him. It was necessary to do 
so if he were to be her ally, her unwitting 
and unconscious ally, as she had already deter- 
mined that he should be. Neither was the 
task a very hard one, considering the man 
she had to deal with, and considering the 
woman she was. The revulsion of feeling 
brought by the last hour had paralysed her 
conscience and hardened her heart to a stone. 
All the evil instincts in her were awake, and 
had trampled down all the good instincts into 
a corner where they could neither stir nor 
cry out, much as the mutinous crew of a ship 
may fall upon the rightful commander and his 
supporters, and having put them in irons and 
battened down the hatchways, usurp the guid- 
ance of the ship for a time. 

"If only it wasnt so confoundedly like a 
thing in a play," reflected Carbury as he 
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listened. "And yet if it's the only way in 

which the thing is to be done, I'll do it ; 

by , ril do it ! " 

Presently, in the midst of his walk, he turned 

aside and picked up his hat. 

Maud watched him with an amused smile. 
" If I do not stop you," she said, '^ I do believe 

that you will go straight off to Gullyscoombe." 
" Well," he coldly inquired, " and if I did ? " 
Maud struck her forehead. " How like a 
man! Why, don't you see that in that way 
you are simply throwing your chances by hand- 
fuls out of the window ? Don't you know that 
you are ever so much more likely to succeed if 
you go in by the back door instead of by the 
front ? Bless the man, that's not the way to do 
it at all ! " 

" I never said that I intended to do it at 
all," remarked Carbury, in his most ill-tempered 
tone. 

'* The way is to find out where she walks," 
continued Maud, calmly disregarding the inter- 
ruption ; *' it will probably be somewhere near 
the sea. So much the better, as nothing makes 
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a better background than waves ; you cannot 
fail to have a halo of poetry about you. Meet 
her alone, of course. What you will say to her, 
I think I can safely leave to you. But — ^just 
one hint ; the more you can manage to resemble 
the hero of a three-volume novel, the better it 
will be. She will probably be reading one when 
you come across her among the rocks, and all 
will depend upon how you compare with the 
lover in those printed pages. You have one 
immense advantage in common with most novel- 
heroes. You are poor — at least you are poor 
compared to Sir Peter ; that in itself ought to 
give you a pull over him. No heroine worth 
her salt, having the choice between a millionaire 
and a pauper, ever hesitates in favour of the 
millionaire. Oh, Mr Carbury, I do believe that 
no man ever before had such a chance as you 
have got ! " 

Without signifying by a single word whether 
he intended to adopt the course recommended 
or not, and without so much as taking leave, 
Carbury walked to the door. His fingers were 
on the handle when she called him back. 
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" One more piece of advice," she said, rising 
and looking him steadily in the face. '* Watch 
your moment ; don't be in too great a hurry to 
disclose your secret. Kemember that in giving 
the clue to the copper, you knock over the bar- 
rier that now stands between Sir Peter and Lady 
Baby. Be careful, Mr Carbury ; I want you to 
succeed." 

"Why does she want me to succeed?" re- 
fleeted Carbury, as he walked up the village 
street. '* Why does she want to leave to me 
the honour and the glory of the announce- 
ment ? " Maud's eagerness in his cause was 
obvious ; the reason for it was not so obvious. 
But the question did no more than pass through 
Carbury's mind. He had been so used all his 
life to have everything done for him, that he 
found it after all but natural that this should 
be done for him too. Since all difficulties and 
bothers had always been cleared out of his daily 
path, why shouldn't difficulties and bothers be 
cleared out of his love affairs as well ? He sup- 
posed women liked to do that sort of thing ; he 
supposed it was what they were meant for. 
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This friendly interference was a pleasant fact, 
which he accepted much in the same spirit as 
he accepted the pleasant fact of his toast at 
breakfast being done to a turn, or his slippers 
being warmed for him before the fire. 

" I think I have got matters into the right 
groove," said Maud to herself, alone in the inn- 
parlour. " It is playing Va Banque, of course, 
but at any rate it is a chance ; the rest must 
be left to human nature, and to fate. And 
now I wonder when Sir Peter will be here ? " 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE PLACE OF EXILE. 

** We live within the stranger's land." 

On the morning after their arrival at Gully s- 
coombe, the various members of the exiled 
family, slumbering uneasily upon their unac- 
customed beds, were roused from their last 
dreams by the noise of something which first 
grated heavily, and then groaned, and then 
rattled, and at last fell shut with a clap which 
shook the walls to theif foundations. It was 
only the noise of the garden-door, which had 
stood closed and unused for so long that the 
hinges were thick with rust and the steps choked 
with weeds, so that it took all Lady Baby*s 
strength to get the lazy bars to slide. The first 
stSreak of dawn had awakened her, for there 
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were no thick curtains to her window here, as 
at Kippendale; and, through the silent house, 
she had stolen down to look out and see what 
Gully scoombe was like — Gully scoombe, their 
place of exile. Down the nettle -grown steps 
she walked, shivering in the bitterly chill air, 
but still eager to see, eager to inspect, deter- 
mined to know the worst at once. Some two 
hundred years ago this grim and solid little 
house had started in the world as the residence 
of one of the small Choughshire county families. 
A slight suggestion of moulding on the vaulted 
ceiling of one of the little, thick- walled, white- 
washed rooms up-stairs, a date carved in a stone 
slab above one of the windows, and two muti- 
lated pillars at the two sides of what was now 
the stable-door in the yard, — these were the 
marks that proclaimed the former manor-house. 
From that level it had sunk to be utilised as a 
coast-guard station ; after which it had been 
purchased by a retired sea-captain, who had 
grown so used to the sound of the wind and 
the waves that he could not do without them, 
and who had fallen in love with this site, pre- 
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sumably because it was the most exposed in 
England. That sea-captain must have been a 
happy man, for, so far as the sound of winds and 
waves could make it, this granite bower planted 
on the cliflF was fit to be a merman's abode. 
Not a chance of remaining deaf to the tiniest 
ripple that broke on the rocks ; not a hope of 
shutting out the sound of the thinnest whistle 
of wind which piped among the garden bushes. 
The tide was out just now ; and, peering over 
the wall, Lady Baby looked straight upon a 
series of wet ledges of rock, — some of them 
spread with a gloomy, green carpet of sea-weed, 
or decorated with wide, shining, sea-weed rib- 
bons, or heaped with thick, slimy, sea -weed 
ropes, or fringed with heavy sea-weed fringes. 
The very pools of salt water that still lurked 
on those ledges were green and brown with the 
tints of the sea-weeds themselves. The great, 
round stones that lay strewn on the shingle 
below were tufted with tangles of sea-weed. 
Seen from above they might have been mon- 
strous heads cut ofi" and cast there, with long, 
wet, dishevelled hair streaming over the sand. 
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In some of the nooks of the rocks lay yellowish- 
white masses of something that shuddered in 
the wind, so very much as heaps of feathers 
would have shuddered, that Lady Baby began 
to wonder whether this was the place where all 
the sea-birds of the coast were plucked It was 
only when the wind snatched up a handful of 
these would-be feathers and whirled them up 
the cliff and over her head that she perceived it 
to be nothing but stagnant sea-foam which had 
collected among the stones and lay quivering 
there, rank, salt, and yellow. 

Turning from that side of the picture, Lady 
Baby looked about her in the garden ; that is 
to say, that which had been a garden once : the 
path was still to be traced by the thinner growth 
of the weeds. About a dozen gooseberry and 
currant bushes stood in a straggly row. They 
had long ago forgotten what it was to bear fruit, 
and even their leaves had been eaten off them 
by snails much earlier in the year — brittle frag- 
ments of snail-shells testified to that. In the 
whole waste garden there was nothing that 
stood higher than these wretched bushes; and 
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even they, and even the very weeds at their 
feet — sea-pink and samphire plants that had 
sown themselves there — seemed to be crouching 
before the pruning-knife of the breeze, crawling 
as close to the ground as they could manage, 
flattening themselves into corners, ducking their 
heads wherever a gap in the ruinous stone wall 
had left them unprotected. Not one of them 
dared to look over the highest stone ; the sea- 
wind would not suffer it. 

The four comers of the garden were marked 
by four battered, wooden figures, which Lady 
Baby, after an interval of perplexity, recognised 
as the figure-heads of old ships. She went 
round and examined them all. She had had 
a pretty sharp taste of misfortune within the 
last months, but in the bottom of h6r heart she 
was still a child, and to a real child anything in 
the shape of a doll possesses always a mysterious 
fascination. Each of the figure-heads was dif- 
ferent : there was a sea-king with a sceptre, a 
dragon with a tail that was tied in several ar- 
tistic knots, a cherub who had probably once 
blown a trumpet, and there was of course the 
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unavoidable mermaid with the harp. The 
dragon lay on his face, the mermaid on her 
back, the cherub reeled against the wall ; alone 
among them the sea-king stood upon his feet, 
or rather the remains of his scaly tail, still 
firmly embedded in the ground, and continued 
to wear the stump of his sceptre, as though 
he were still ruling the waves. At one time 
the other three had stood as straight as he, 
each in his own corner. This had been the 
retired sea-captain's idea of cheerful garden 
decoration. 

Leaving this caricature of a garden, Lady 
Baby pursued her investigations further. When 
she had walked along a little piece of the road, 
she met some men and women leading children 
by the hand, and carrying bundles on their 
backs. She spoke to them, and found that they 
were some of the miners, thrown out of work by 
the catastrophe, and going to look for employ- 
ment elsewhere. They had been waiting on till 
now, in hopes from day to day that the inland 
vein would be struck and the new mines opened. 
They could not wait any longer, and they were 
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going; many had gone already, some would 
follow. 

Then Lady Baby slowly pursued a little path on 
the right ; she had asked the way to the head of 
the Bluebell mines, and they had pointed in this 

# 

direction. The buildings were still untouched. 
If it had not been for the grass-blades, already 
beginning to push themselves up among the 
heaps of refuse at the pit-head, the place would 
have looked as though only locked up for the 
night, and this deathly silence which hung 
about it might have been the stillness of a holi^ 
day, and not the dumbness of ruin. But the 
grass-blades were enough, and even Lady Baby, 
who had never heard these engines clank, and 
never seen the full buckets come spinning up 
the ropes, felt struck to the heart as she stood 
beside the lost mine, as though she were looking 
at a grave. 

A little stone which she dropped down the 
shaft sent up a faint splash to her ear, no louder 
than might be the whisper of a spirit, and yet 
enough to remind her that the enemy was there 
— ^the patient, smiling, immeasurable sea, that 
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had come in by one little hole, and would never, 
never go back again. 

She sat down on a big stone, with her face in 
her hands. The sight of the departing work- 
men had awakened in her a vague, sickening 
sense of hopelessness ; that tiny splash in the 
drowned shaft seemed to set the seal upon it. 
What, oh what was the future to be ? She was 
not yet eighteen ; was the rest of her life to 
be spent on this spot? Was she to live here 
always, always ? In this place, where the world 
was all made of water and of stone ? 

This first day at GuUyscoombe was terrible — 
as terrible almost as the last day at Kippendale. 
And yet, perhaps, it was easier to bear than the 
days that slowly followed, just as acute pain is 
less wearing than that dull throbbing ache which 
has become chronic. 

It had been a relief to weep upon one another's 
necks, and there was a certain relief in the first 
inspection of their place of exile ; but that over, 
what next ? Eeasonable beings cannot continue 
to weep for any length of time, be their sorrow 
ever so genuine, and their store of cambric 
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handkerchiefs ever so great. The next thing 
was simply to sit down, to wait, to hope, and to 
despair a little more every day. 

Men always succumb sooner than women to 
this sort of passive suffering, so it was no won- 
der that the first marks were to be seen upon 
the old earl. He did not complain — he was too 
much of a Bevan for that — but he grew fretful ; 
his fits of anger occurred oftener, and upon more 
trivial provocations ; his nervous habit of look- 
ing at his watch every five minutes to see when 
the " next thing " was due, began to grow upon 
him to the extent of a mania ; the hand which 
no longer had any rein to guide seemed daily to 
become more unsteady, the foot which had no 
more cause to wear a spur now faltered and 
stumbled at the slightest obstacle on his path. 
Despite his white hairs, he had not been an old 
man before this ; but now his years had claimed 
him. There were moments also when he would 
seem to forget, then suddenly to remember, his 
ruin. When at table, for instance, the soup 
being singed by the unskilful cook or the vege- 
tables overdone, he would turn to Lady BaJyj 
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with — " This is too bad of Mrs Spunker ; what 
is the good of paying eighty pounds a-year to 
one's housekeeper unless" — and then, his eye 
falling on the blank faces of his daughters, he 
would suddenly break off and stare helplessly 
about him, remembering that he had no house- 
keeper, and that Mrs Spunker was a thing of 
the past. Or once or twice, in the very earliest 
days of his exile, he would emerge from his 
newspaper with a jerk of his watch and a cheer- 
ful declaration that there would be just time for 
a gallop before luncheon, only to sink back into 
his chair with a groan, before the words were 
well out. 

Lady Baby s first days had been devoted to 
the divining - rod ; but her inland expeditions 
having been interdicted, there remained nothing 
but to wander about the rocks, and count the 
clouds and speculate whether ships from the 
North Sea ever passed that way. She had 
found out a sheltered seat among the rocks half- 
way down the cliff — a niche which bore some 
marks of artificial hollowing, and which had 
probably once played the part of a smuggler's 
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hiding - hole. Right above it, on the crest of 
the cliff, a small irregularly oblong enclosure 
had first attracted her attention to this par- 
ticular spot of the coast. On nearer inspection 
this half-obliterated enclosure was found to con- 
tain two half- obliterated mounds. They were 
the graves of two sailors, she was told, who had 
been found lying one morning, many years ago, 
side by side, on that little bit of sand in that 
tiny scrap of a bay straight below. There were 
no names on the graves, but there was noth- 
ing very peculiar in that, seeing that nameless 
graves are rather more common on the Chough- 
shire coast than graves with names. Sometimes, 
it is true, inquiries were made and bodies were 
identified ; but these two sailors happened never 
to have been claimed, so there they lay name- 
less under their green mounds, and the '' un- 
canny cliff" was generally shunned as a spot of 
evil repute. 

It was exactly ,its evil reputation that had 
caused Lady Baby to choose this particular 
niche in the roots for her favoured seat. It 
assured her the greater lonelines^a. ^^'i\^^^^ 
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she took a dreary and almost a fearful interest 
in those dead sailors. Were there not many 
other ships afloat besides the one on which 
those poor nameless men had left their homes 1 
And were not winds as high and waves as cruel 
to-day as they had been then ? 

In her daily visit to her rocky niche, Lady 
Baby never failed before descending the cliff 
to throw a scrutinising glance at the irregular 
enclosure on the top. So low was the enclosing 
bank that the hungry - looking sheep, limping 
with hobbled legs up and down the cliff paths, 
used frequently to scramble into the dismal 
little graveyard, under the impression, appar- 
ently, that the grass there was a trifle richer in 
quality, or a trifle less battered by the wind. 
Lady Baby was very sorry for the sheep, but 
she was sorrier for the sailors, and she never 
failed to drive off the trespassers before descend- 
ing to her hidden seat. There, with Brenda and 
Fulda at her feet, she would sit whole afternoons 
staring out to sea till her eyes ached. She had 
a vague notion — this was in her more hopeful 
moods — that some day the yacht Fantasca 
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would come sailing this way and would anchor 
just in front of this very rock, and that just up 
that little ledge the yacht's master would step, to 
lay his fortune and his love at her feet. And 
then ? Why, then, of course she would reject 
it, as every beggar-maid in her place would do, 
unless she were a very vile beggar-maid indeed. 
A great deal in her was changed, but her pride 
not yet; it would take a yet harder blow to 
bend its stubborn neck. She never for a 
moment wavered in her resolve to reject Sir 
Peter, but she did think it a little hard that 
he should not come to be rejected. 

One day at the beginning of October, when 
she had already been more than a month at 
GuUyscoombe, Lady Baby was sitting with the 
two dogs in her usual retreat. Above her head 
towered the cliff with the buried sailors, before 
her eyes lay the cove in which they had been 
found on the morning after the storm — a little 
curve of coarse-grained sand, shining with its 
granite particles. It was dreary and cold; a 
misty glare hung over the sea. The solitary 
rocks that stood like islands a little of[ ixOTCL "^^ 
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shore were for ever appearing and disappearing 
under the breaking of the foam. Labour as they 
would, the poor patient waves could not get the 
nakedness of those black monsters covered; 
scarcely was the veil woven than it was pierced, 
torn into a hundred shreds, and slipping down- 
wards in millions of frothy rags. All along the 
battered -looking coast the sea was thundering 
and booming, raving and muttering, growling 
and hissing, and then beginning again to 
thunder and to boom. Everything in the look 
of the sky, in the sharpness of the wind, told 
that the season was changing fast. Hark ! Do 
you hear that sound ? It is the rattle in the 
throat of the dying summer : and that again, — 
do you hear ? It is the hoarse laugh of the 
coming winter, who tears along, shrieking in 
mad glee as he gloats over all the victims he 
is coming to kill; the green leaves which he 
will lash to rags with his whistling whips, the 
flowers he will strangle with his ropes of snow, 
the old folk and the tender children that he 
will stab to death with his dagger of ice. 
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This must be the place, thought Carbury, as 
he began to descend the rocks. "Disgustingly 
like a thing in a play/' he kept muttering under 
his breath. " Rocks, too, such stagey things I " 
and he cast a vindictive glance at the granite 
walls which surrounded him, almost as though 
he suspected them of being but pasteboard and 
tinsel. Personally, Mr Carbury would have 
greatly preferred to walk in by the front door ; 
it would have been not only less '^ stagey," but 
also more comfortable. In a decently furnished, 
well-heated room he would have felt ever so 
much more at. his ease than among those chilly 
cliffs, with, their thin coats of grass battered 
and matted by the wind into tangled ridges, 
and their shivering crests of dead sea -pink. 
He had noted his directions carefully, and yet 
he inight have missed the place had it not been 
for Brenda and Fulda, who sprang up, growling, 
at his approach. 

A few more steps and he saw her, just as she 
started from her seat, with one hand clutching 
the scarlet shawl which was slipping from her 
shoulder, the other upon Fulda's collar, while 
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the dog struggled to spring forward. He saw 
her, and yet was not quite sure that he saw 
aright ; for gazing at her now close and face to 
face, he realised that this was not quite the 
baby-amazon who, on her shaggy pony, had 
come breaking through the bushes in the green 
avenue, and not quite the child who had 
stamped her foot at him in the conservatory at 
Kippendale. It had never occurred to him to 
think that that child was beautiful. That she 
had been at once his torment and his delight 
he had known for long — something like the 
tantalising freshness of dewdrops that hang 
just out of reach of a man parched with thirst 
— ^but beautiful, no ; he had seen too many 
beautiful women to think that Lady Baby 
was beautiful. And now — oh wonder and 
delight I oh madness and despair I to all her 
other crimes against him she had added that 
of becoming beautiful ! It was the months past 
that had done it ; the tears in the night, the 
heartache in the day ; — it was the doubts and 
the fears and the long hours among the rocks ; 
it was their work which had carved her face 
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into something more delicate than had lain 
in the childish roundness of outline, that had 
taken a little of that nursery bloom from her 
cheek, and had put into her gaze something 
at once sadder and wilder than that sweet 
impudence of the spoilt child. There was a 
more womanly grace in the lines of her slight 
figure, something more complete and rounded 
even in the least movement of her hand. She 
had grown, too, just perceptibly; her lips were a 
shade less red, and her eyes burned dark and 
deep under their sweeping lashes. 

" Yes ! " cried a voice in Carbuiy's heart, 
" this, this is the flower ; the other was the 
bud, the promise ; this is the fulfilment. '' And 
as he thought it they stood opposite each other 
silently, she gazing in fear and he in wonder. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



RETRIBUTION. 



" Love is the only price of love.' 



Upon Mr Carbury's first, almost stupid fit of 
blank admiration, there followed a pang of 
remembrance — remembrance of where he had 
seen her last, and how, — with what brilliancy 
of life about her, with what wealth at her feet 
and power at her command. Even the red and 
the blue of the flowers in the Kippendale con- 
servatory, which he was not aware of having so 
much as noticed, rose up again in memory to 
contrast themselves with her present surround- 
ings, to make the sea look more grey and the 
rocks more bare. 

This was the moment in which he should 
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have tasted to its depth that revengeful ex- 
ultation which he had promised himself, yet 
now that the moment had come, the emotions 
pressing on him were too distracting to bear 
analysis. He had come to the spot almost 
straight from his interview with Maud, half 
hopeful with a sort of hopefulness that was 
more than half suspicious, partially convinced 
by her arguments, yet all the time mistrustfully 
aware of the weak points in his case, — ^fearful 
of a second defeat, and yet too intoxicated by 
the bare possibility of success to throw aside 
this more than forlorn hope. 

" Mr Carbury," said Lady Baby, recovering 
from her first surprise, "how is it that you 
always appear as though out of trap-doors ? 

The last time " and then, remembering 

when the last time had been, she broke ofi" 
and hurried into another question. " What do 
you want ? — I mean, why are you here ? " 

" I am here because " began Carbury, and 

then he too broke off short. He had been on 
the very point of rushing headlong into the 
disclosure he had to make, when Maud's warn- 
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ing touching rashness darted across his mind. 
No — this was nonsensical : he would play his 
cards carefully; he would be wily, as wily as 
his storming pulses would allow. 

** So this is where you spend your after- 
noons ? '' he broke out, with a harsh abruptness 
which made Lady Baby's blue eyes open wide. 

" Yes," she stammered — " that is, generally.'' 

*' Your life is very lonely, I suppose ? You 
have no neighbours at all ? " 

Vaguely Carbury felt that he was not doing 
the thing as it ought to be done, not as he had 
done similar things on many similar occasions, 
— that if the spirit of Miss Epperton might be 
supposed to be hovering over the spot, she must 
forthwith disown him as a pupil. But what was 
the good of attempting even to modulate his 
voice — let alone any idea of finessing — when 
the pulses in his temples were still hammering 
so as to deafen him ? 

" Of course it is very lonely'; nobody ever 
comes here, and I don't understand how 
you " 

'^ You shall hear how and why I have come 
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here presently. How does your father bear the 
change ? '' 

Lady Baby's eyes filled suddenly with tears. 
" Poor, poor papa ! " she burst out, her surprise 
at Mr Carbury's appearance and strange jerky 
questions swept aside by the tide of a quickly 
risen emotion. " If it were not for him I think 
I could bear it better." Sitting down again on 
the stone beside her, she covered her eyes with 
her hands. She had almost forgotten to whom 
she was speaking. 

'*Is he ill?'' a3ked Carbury, without any 
shade of softening in his voice. 

" If being ill means being in bed, then he is 
not ill ; but if it means looking grey and hag- 
gard and drawn, and gazing at you so wistfully 
and sadly, and yet so bravely, with his dear old 
eyes, then he is very ill indeed. He never says 
anything, but I know that his heart is breaking. 
Sometimes in the evenings when we are sitting 
together, and when he has dropped asleep in 
his chair — he always drops asleep now — I see 
him making a movement with his hand towards 
his head just as though he were aettlm^ \>^^V^ 

vox. III. lEL 
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before taking a fence, and I know what he is 
dreanaing of then. It is getting very near the 
hunting season, you know. Sometimes — some- 
times it rushes over me that he will never sit on 
a horse again." 

^* Does that mean that the engineers have 
given up all hopes of the copper 1 " 

** The engineers ! " Lady Baby made a scorn- 
ful movement with her shoulders. " Don't talk 
to me about them. I think I shall be almost 
glad when we have reached the point of not 
having any more money tp spend upon the 
engineers. Their long faces and longer reports 
are more than I can stand. It is not the en- 
gineers that will ever get papa back to Kippen- 
dale and to the foxes." 

" Then what will get him back there ? " 

" I don't know ; I have just told you that I 
have almost given up hope. Once I hoped that 
the divining-rod would do it. I cut a great 
many twigs from hazel - bushes, but I threw 
them all away in turn. If they had done 
what I wanted, they might have lived set in 
S-old till the end of the world." 
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**You would have framed the lucky rod in 
gold ? " asked Carbury. He stood two paces 
from the stone, watching her face with a sus- 
picious intentness. 

'* In diamonds and pearls, if I had them," 
said Lady Baby, impetuously. " Don't you 
see that nothing could be too good for the thing 
that had saved papa's life ? For it is the place 
that is killing him ; it is nothing but the place 
— don't you see ? " 

"Yes," said Carbury, very slowly, "I think I 
see." He had taken off his hat and pushed back 
his hair from his forehead, but his eyes never 
moved from her face. " And if this is what you 
would do for the piece of hazel twig, what would 
you do for the man ? " 

" The man ! Which man ? " 

"The man who would act the part of that 
divining-rod, — who would save your father's life 
by giving you the clue to the lost copper 1 " 

*^ There can't be any such man," she began in 
amazement. 

**But if there were," he urged, almost vio- 
lently. '* If, by some chance, the sect^t ol \Jck& 
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lost seam had fallen into some stray person's 
hands, and he were the means of restoring it to 
you 1 " 

" I should worship him ! '' cried Lady 
Baby, clasping her fingers together. **I should 
go down on my knees to worship such a 
man; I should never forget his name in my 
prayers." 

« And if, in return, he had a prayer of his 
own to make ? " 

*^It should be granted, of course," she ex- 
claimed, with childish impetuosity. " What- 
ever it was, it should be granted unheard ; how 
can you doubt it ? " 

" Can I tell him so ? " asked Carbury, as 
quietly as he could. 

She looked up in his face, astonished, then 
irose quickly to her feet. "Mr Carbury, what 
is it ? " she asked. Her heart was beating fast 
and thick, with some dim apprehension of what 
was coming. " I don't understand ; you look 
as if something had happened, as if you had 
some good news. Tell it me quick. There 
bos been so much bad news, anything good 
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would be such a change. Is it about the cop- 
per ? Have you heard anything ? When did you 
hear it ? When did it happen ? Oh, why don't 
you answer quick ? '' She had taken hold of his 
hand quite unconsciously ; for, at this moment, 
he was not exactly a human being to her, but 
only a possible medium for transmitting to her 
some longed-for good news. Her eyes were up- 
lifted to his, her cheeks were glowing. 

" The copper, I have every reason to suppose, 
is found," said Carbury deliberately, shuddering 
a little as her fingers touched his. " At least 
there is a clue which I " 

'^ You ? Then you yourself are the man you 
have been talking about ? Why didn't you say 
so at once ? It is you who have favours to beg ? 
Oh, Mr Carbury, as many as you like ! Only be 
quick ; what are they ? " 

" Can you love me ? " said Carbury, peering 
into her eyes with a terrible fear in his own. 
To himself it seemed as though he were whis- 
pering, but in reality he still spoke in that harsh, 
broken, rough tone in which he had opened the 
interview. It was all he could do to hear him- 
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self speak, so obstinate was the hammering in 
his temples. 

In an instant all the joyous excitement died 
out of her face, and a panic-stricken look had 
come instead. She remembered again where 
she was, and whose hand it was she was hold- 
ing. Snatching her own away she moved a step 
aside. ** Oh, Mr Carbury," she said, in the voice 
of a disappointed child, " now you have spoilt 
it all." 

Carbury's face showed no change as yet, he 
seemed absorbed in closely following each shade 
of her expression. 

" I see. That means that you could never 
love me — never f Think well before you 
speak.'' 

" I don't need to think. If it is really true 
that you have come to bring us good news, 
then you shall have my gratitude, my eternal 
gratitude." 

** But nothing more ? I see." Suddenly with 
a laugh, not very loud, but entirely despairing, 
he struck his forehead with the palm of his open 
A. " Ha, ha I serves you right, Laurence 
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Carbury — serves you right 1 And the best of 
the joke i^ that I saw it all along. Talked over 
by a woman — ^ha, ha ! I wonder whether any- 
thing half so ridiculous has ever happened 
before ? " 

With his open hand still on his forehead, he 
stood during several seconds as though lost in 
deep thought, while Lady Baby waited, trem- 
bling, for she knew not what. 

When he spoke again it was in words which 
came to him quite independent of his will ; it 
was the pain of the months past finding a voice; 
the passion which had first been ignored and 
then repressed, now bursting all bonds and in- 
sisting on being heard. In no word of this mad 
confession did there ring any note of appeal ; 
his hopelessness was too complete to allow of 
that. It was not a declaration which he was 
making, it was an accusation ; he was asking for 
nothing, he was only telling her what she had 
done — telling it her without mercy and without 
disguisement. 

To Lady Baby this outburst was a revelation. 
Up to this moment she had nevet "WA:^ \^^^^^ 
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her guilt towards Carbury. Even after the shock 
of his self-betrayal in the conservatory at Kip- 
pendale she had been far, very far, from giving 
due importance to that which she had accom- 
plished. Ever since her nursery days she had 
been used to take exactly what she liked and as 
much of it as she liked; to choose her own toys, 
and to help herself to as many spoonfuls of jam 
as she thought she could eat. Well, it was only 
that she had helped herself to Mr Carbury ; she 
had required him, or at least some of him, and 
so she had helped herself as usual, and the dis- 
turbance of mind which followed was more alarm 
than remorse. Flirtation in real life was, after 
all, a more dangerous thing than it generally 
turned out to be in novels. 

Those had been her thoughts at the time, 
but to-day it was diflferent. Mr Carbury 's wild 
words had terrified her into recognition of the 
fearful mistake she had made. Long before he 
had done speaking she had her hands over her 
face and was crying in a sort of helpless per- 
plexity. By what irony of fate was it that the 
verjr wan whom she had so mortally injured 
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should be the one to restore to them their ruined 
fortunes ? 

When at length silence fell between them, 
she could still hear his heavy breathing close by. 
It was after a pause which seemed to her an 
eternity that one more word was spoken, a half- 
choked word that might have been " Good-bye." 
Looking up, she saw that he had turned to leave 
the spot. Instinctively she put out her hand in 
protest : this must not be. She could not let 
him go thus uncomforted and in anger. Her 
guilt towards him was great enough without 
this additional stab. 

" Wait, Mr Carbury I " she cried, as steadily as 
she could. " You must not go until — I want 
you to understand that I understand — but, but 
I never thought of it that way. Won't you say 
something — something a little less cruel before 
you go 1 " 

" I have nothing more to say," said Carbury. 
His tone had completely changed ; it was once 
more the old, weary, indiflferent voice which had 
struck Lady Baby as so strange that first even- 
ing at Kippendale. He had aa\d ^ \5cl^ V^ 
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wanted to say, and he had said it so passionately 
that a sudden mental exhaustion had followed 
on the outburst. 

Lady Baby sprang forward. 

"Mr Carbury, you must not go like that! 
Think in what a position you are placing me ! 
Think what a coal of fire you are laying on my 
head 1 There cannot, no, there cannot be any 
bitterness between you and me; I, a Bevan, 
and you the providential benefactor of my 
family." 

" Providential benefactor ! " repeated Carbury. 
^' How is that?" 

"The clue to the copper. Have you for- 
gotten?" ■ 

Mr Carbury put his hand to his head. 
"Yes," he said vaguely, "I think I had for- 
gotten." 

" Don't you know that you have earned the 
eternal gratitude of every Bevan alive ? " 

" I have not earned it yet," said Carbury. 

She stared at him in amazement. In his tone 
and in his face there was still that heavy look 
— was it suUenness? was it weariness? — into 
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which his excitement had died down as a flame 

into the ashes. 

" But the clue ? You said you had the clue ? " 

" So I have, to the best of my belief." 

" And it was to give me that clue that you 

came here to-day?" 

He reflected for a moment. " Yes, but I have 

« 

changed my mind since then." 

" In Heaven's name, why ? You cannot 
mean " 

*'Why?" said Carbury, not looking at her, 
but staring straight out to sea. " I will tell 
you why : because by putting you on the track 
of the copper I should be knocking over the 
only barrier which now stands between you and 
Sir Peter Wyndhurst, and I don't mean to do 
that." He seemed not to be speaking to her 
at all, but simply to be arguing the point to 
himself. 

Lady Baby looked at Carbury somewhat 
wildly ; she tried to say, ** It is not true," but 
all she did was to move her lips, and then 
silently and with a shudder clasp her hands 
again before her face. 
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" Possibly you may get on to the track with- 
out me," went on Carbury, speaking as before ; 
'* possibly, but not probably. At any rate, I 
don't intend to do the thing myself — with my 
own hand — no, that would be simply non- 
sensical. You have offered me your gratitude/' 
he added, after a second's pause, " and you have 
even been kind enough to offer me the grati- 
tude of your whole family. I suppose you 
considered it an inducement. Look here. Lady 
Baby ; do you see that shell here on the rock ? 
Your gratitude has for me the same value as 
that shell. If it were lying at my feet, a 
tangible thing, do you imagine that I should 
take the trouble to pick it up ? Look I " and 
with his heel he ground it slowly into the stone. 
" Your gratitude will not do for me. Lady Baby ; 
nothing will do for me but — ^hush ! I know 
now that I can never have what I want ; it is 
a pity you could not have managed to let 
me know it a little sooner." 

He turned again and began to mount the 
rock. She made a movement as though to 
follow him. *' Mr Carbury," she pleaded, in a 
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small, shaking voice, '^wait only one minute 
more ; I have something to say. Mr Carbury, 

I " and twistiDg her hands together in the 

effort of the moment, she managed at last to 
stammer, '* Mr Carbury, I want you to forgive 
me. 

Carbury was standing a little higher than she 
was. He looked down upon her golden head, 
looked straight into the penitent, blue eyes, 
glanced at the tear-stained cheeks flushed with 
a shame - stricken crimson, and turned coldly 
away. 

" No," he said in his tired voice ; " if it was 
only that you had ruined my life — hah ! Such 
things are done every day ; but you have made 
me ridiculous — I cannot forgive you." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



BONNETS AND ECONOMY. 



" This is my home of love ; if I have ranged, 
Like him that travels, I return again.' 



tt 



'* Agnes," said Catherine od the day after Lady 
Baby's interview with Mr Carbury, " which do 
you think would look less frivolous in my 
bonnet, a pink rose or a heliotrope?" 

Agnes herself was struggling with a mass of 
felt and ribbon, for winter bonnet-making on 
economical principles was now in progress. She 
looked up, flushed and bewildered ; her vocation 
was to be directed, not to direct. 

"You see, the rose is not very fresh," said 
Catherine, "and I can't get the heliotropes to 
lie properly. I wonder why it is that my 

'-^^a will not hold like those of other 
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people ! " And Catherine dropped her bonnet 
and looked heart-broken. She had a way of 
looking heart-broken that was positively fas- 
cinating. 

"Tm afraid I can't help you/' said poor, 
flurried Agnes, who had run her needle into her 
plump hand four times running. *' I was just 
on the point of asking for your advice when you 
asked for mine; I don't know whether pearl- 
grey or chocolate-brown would do best on this 
bonnet. What do you think, Frances ? " 

" You had better consult Nicky,'' said Lady 
Baby, who with a set expression of face was 
cutting all the trimming off her hat ; " you 
know that you don't mind what you are like so 
long as he finds you lovely. Nicky, would you 
like a chocolate -brown Agnes best, or a pearl- 
grey one ? '^ 

Nicky had been sitting for some time silently 
in the background, with a paper in his hand ; 
but it was very evident that he was not reading. 
If he was not sleeping, what could he be doing? 
He had only returned a few days since from a 
short journey undertaken immediately after the 
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establishment of the family at GuUyscoombe, 
and as to the object of which he had been 
rather evasive. He looked ill when he came 
back, much in the same way that he had 
looked when he returned to Kippendale after 
the Derby, only in a more marked degree. 
His complexion was of an unwholesome yellow, 
and his eyes were sunken and bloodshot. All 
day long Agnes had watched him furtively, like 
a dog watching its master. And once or twice 
it had looked as though he were about to say 
something, to give some explanation; once or 
twice he had walked quickly to the door of Lord 
Kippendale's room, and then stopped short and 
turned again without touching the handle. If 
then he met Agnes's eyes in turning, he generally 
swore a little, more or less under his breath. 

Hearing himself addressed, Nicky first gave 
a grunt, and then, with a very bad grace, 
turned and glared at the ribbons held towards 
him, and from them, with a deeper scowl, at 
his wife's deprecating face. He did not seem 
to find her very lovely this evening. And 
indeed Agnes was not looking her best. The 
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Lady Agneses of the world are designed ex- 
clusively for wealth and comfort ; they require 
to be well lodged, well dressed, well fed, and 
then they are capable of looking magnificent. 
But put them in mean surroundings, and they 
are as capable of looking absurd. It is the 
slight figure that loses least in a cheap gown 
or a shabby jacket — economy sits ill on such 
a large surface as Agnes. She had always 
looked more or less like a pillow, but the 
difierence was that she now looked like an 
ill-stuflfed pillow. *'Out of condition," as 
Nicky said to himself with disgust. He had 
more than once observed that Aggie was not 
so well groomed nowadays as she used to be ; 
for Nicky was particular in these things, and 
his horses always shone like satin. 

"Take whichever is cheapest," he growled, 
after another glare at the ribbons; "it'll be 
too dear anyway for such a pack of beggars 
as we are." With this he rose and banged 
out of the room. There had been a ring at 
the house -door a few minutes before, and 
though the others had not noticed it, Nicky^ 

VOL. III. \ 
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being particularly on the alert, had noticed 
it very well. "And I have no one to ask 
for advice," broke out Catherine, who just 
then was on the look-out for something to 
be unhappy about, — "no one who cares what 
I wear ! " 

"Don't you wish you had a Nicky of your 
own?'' said Lady Baby, drily. Nicky was 
no longer to her the ideal brother-in-law he 
had once been. She threw down her hat and 
took up a book. With her elbows on the 
table and her hands against her cheeks, she 
had soon forgotten all about chocolate-brown 
and pearl-grey. 

Last night she had slept little. Her strange 
interview with Mr Carbury had run continually 
in her thoughts. She had mentioned it to 
no one. What he could possibly have meant 
by that darkly -hinted -at "clue" she could 
not imagine; but, guilty as she felt towards 
him, she considered herself bound almost in 
honour to respect his secret. By dint of 
lying awake and brooding over the subject, 
she had come to the conclusion that it would 



fe- 
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not be fair to try and solve the mystery, 
behind his back as it were, and thus rob him 
of the chance of becoming the benefactor of 
the family; for, of course, he would relent 
some day and forgive her, and perhaps even 
marry some one else, as people so often did 
in novels. The whole thing was very like 
an occurrence in a novel. Would the other 
part of it — her part of it — end like one, she 
wondered ? All day long she had been deep 
in her beloved volumes, too excited and feverish 
to settle to any more prosaic occupation ; rest- 
lessly ransacking their pages for parallels to 
her own case, and unconsciously feeding those 
ideas which once already had made shipwreck 
of her happiness. 

' This third volume was particularly thrilling ; 
and so completely were Lady Baby's sentiments 
in unison with those of the superhumanly 
disinterested hero, that her cheeks began to 
glow and her eyes to shine as she read : 
"There may be base souls in the world," 
was Ethelred's majestic reply. "There Tnay 
be contemptible wretches who would stoo^ t<5> 
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pick from the dust the favours which you 
throw; but know that I — I '^ 

^^ Frances, you are wanted." 

The door had opened again without her 
noticing it, and it was Nicky who was calling 
her. She started up all dazed from the depths 
of her chapter, and with the book still open 
in her hand she walked to the door. Then 
only she noticed that Nicky's face was quite 
different from what it had been ten minutes 
ago — he was flushed and very excited, the 
hand which he laid upon hers was shaking. 
"Frances," he said hoarsely, "Sir Peter is 
here." 

"Sir Peter!" She had broken from him 
already, and with one spring had reached 
the middle of the passage. " Where is 
he? Where?" and she glanced with shining 
eyes around her. "Then he is safe; not 
drowned.'^ 

"Wait a minute," said the eager Nicky, 
stepping up to her. "Yes, he is here — he 
is safe enough; but look here, Frances, — it's 
all right, isn't it? You are not going to 
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turn stiff because of any of those hare-brained 
ideas about pride and so on. Remember what 
a stake it is. Youll remember it, won't 
you ? " 

** Yes, I will remember it," said Lady Baby, 
standing all at once as still as a stone, all the 
joyous tone gone from her voice, all the light 
from her eyes. Wretched Nicky 1 Why could 
he not have held his tongue? Who knows 
whither the first reaction of gladness might 
not have carried Lady Baby ? — perhaps so 
far that she would not have been able to 
come back again, despite the examples of all 
the heroines in Mudie's library. She might, 
by mistake, have done something so very 
sensible, that with all the will in the world 
she could not have done the foolish thing 
afterwards. But Nicky had settled the ques- 
tion. At his words a vision of the past rose 
up again : the big drawing-room at Kippen- 
dale, with the sunlight filtering through rose- 
coloured curtains, the floating scent of sandal- 
wood; Lady Euphrosyne's faint smile and 
pointed words. Then the moment of enlight- 



I 
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enment, the rush to the writing-table, and 
the wildly penned note which she could never 
think of except as signed with her own heart's 
blood. 

It was with a set and hardened face that 
Lady Baby entered the room where Sir Peter 
waited. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE PARTICULAR REASON. 

" Whom Summer made friends of, let Winter estrange." 

Sir Peter was not alone; Lord Kippendale 
was with him. They stood near the window 
with their backs turned towards the door, and 
they were discoursing together in low tones. 
As Lady Baby entered they turned, and the 
first remark that she made to herself was that 
Sir Peter*s hair looked rather dishevelled, and 
his rough travelling - coat unbrushed; he must 
have come here in a great hurry. Why had 
he come in such a hurry, after being so long 
in coming at all 1 The question roused certain 
misgivings in her mind. Her second sensation 
was wonder, incredulous wonder that there could 
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ever have been a time when she fancied that 
she did not love him. Then she realised that 
her father was leaving the room, and though 
she did not meet his eyes, she felt that the 
look he sent her in passing was wistfully 
interrogative. Oh 1 she knew what that 
meant : that confession of humbled pride from 
her father, her proud and impatient father, was 
more than she could face just then. 

Next she became aware that Sir Peter was 
coming towards her, and coming with out- 
stretched hands and with a smile upon his 
face, just as though he were still her accepted 
lover, and as though they had last parted 
upon the best of terms. And for one mad- 
dening moment it flashed through her mind 
how easy it would be to meet those hands 
with hers, to sink into those arms, to hide 
her face on that shoulder, and then let the 
rest of the world say what it liked. But it 
was only for a moment. Before Sir Peter had 
reached the spot where she stood, her face 
was hard again, her head was high, and her 
hands were behind her back. 
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"How now?" said Sir Peter, still with the 
smile on his lips. " Is this my welcome ? all my 
welcome ? Will you not give me your hand ? " 

"My hand — yes," said Lady Baby, trying 
to speak as usual, though her quickened breath 
was much in her way ; and she cautiously 
gave him her hand, as though she were saying, 
"The tips of my fingers, yes; but nothing 
more, nothing more just at present." 

Sir Peter took it, and in the same instant 
caught it to his lips» 

" Sir Peter ! " and she tore it away and con- 
fronted him with an indignant flush. "What 
do you mean ? With what right 1 " 

" It is not the first time," said Sir Peter. 

"No; but it is the first time without a 
right The other times were when I was — 
when our engagement was not broken off"." 

" And is it broken now ? " asked Sir Peter. 

"Don't you know that it is?" 

"No," he answered unblushingly, "I don't." 

" What 1 have you forgotten what passed 
between us last ? Have you forgotten all that 
I said?" 
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^* About our unsuitability to each other ? 
No, I have not forgotten it ; but I did not 
believe in it, and I don't think you quite 
believed in it yourself," he added slowly. 

Time was when Lady Baby would have fired 
up at this, but in spite of herself she had 
long since recognised the fallacy of those old 
arguments. She did not want to fight over 
that old battle-ground again. 

** Then why did you stay away so long '? " 
she broke out ; for, after all, this was the 
question which burnt most at her heart, and 
had burnt there for four months past. " Why 
did you stay away if you did not believe me 
— if you did not consider the engagement 
broken ? " 

" Why did I stay away ? Oh, that would 
be a long story, and would include an account 
of tempests and unfriendly gales and over- 
friendly harbours, and I should have to de- 
scribe two runnings aground and half a ship- 
wreck, and to give a cursory sketch of the 
whole quarantine system in those benighted 
northeiiL parts, besides dwelling upon an El- 
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dorado of models in blue petticoats and red 
handkerchiefs. If I told you only half of 
it you would understand why I stayed away/' 

"I understand it perfectly already/' said 
Lady Baby ; " in fact I don't understand why 
you ever came back." 

The mention of the shipwreck had mollified 
her for an instant, but the models had hardened 
her again. 

"I came back because I knew that you 
were waiting for me." 

"And if you knew, that is to say, if you 
imagined that I was waiting for you, why 
did you not claim me sooner ? There are 
posts in the north, I suppose, as well as in 
the south." 

" Yes, there are posts," said Sir Peter, looking 
for a moment rather guilty ; *' that is to say, 
the posts go out, but " 

" But what ? They don't come in ? " she asked, 
with an inquisitorial glance, for she had her 
suspicion3. 

"Oh yes, but of course the movements of 
a yacht are necessarily a little uncertain." 
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" Oh 1 " The suspicions she had lately in- 
dulged in were confirmed, "I see. You got 
no letters all these months ; you did not know 
that we had lost our fortune ? " 

Sir Peter made a movement as though of 
deprecation, but checked it at once, and an- 
swered quietly, "No, I did not know it." 

** But you know it now ; you know that 

4 

I am a beggar." 

" The term is a little violent for the case," 
said Sir Peter, still in that light tone with 
which he had started; "but since you insist, 
I subscribe to the fact — with reservations." 

"And you know that you are rich, very 
rich; that you have got thirty thousand 
a-year 1 " 

"Have I? I am very glad to hear it. 
I never could discover that I had more than 
twenty." 

" Answer me : you know that you are rich 1 " 

"Yes," said Sir Peter, "I am not a fool; 
I know that I have plenty of money." 

" Well, that is all ; there it is ! " . She drew 
a long breath and eyed him firmly. 
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Sir Peter returned her gaze for a minute in 
silence. 

" I am afraid I must be a little dense to-day," 
lie remarked presently, " but I don't see that it 
is there. Would you mind explaining ? " 

" You don't see it yet 1 You still imagine 
that I could be base enough to accept you 
on those terms?" 

"Which terms? I am making no terms." 

" You don't see that the fact of your having 
all the money and my having none, makes it 
quite impossible that we should marry?" 

Sir Peter appeared to reflect for an instant, 
then he shook his head. "Pardon my 
stupidity; but I don't see it. If neither of 
us had any money it might perhaps be more 
difficult to marry, but as it happens ^" 

"When did you get the first news of our 
misfortune?" she interrupted. 

" To-day — this morning, as soon as I reached 
London. I should have got it two days ago 
if I had not been detained at Portsmouth." 

"And to-day, therefore, you rush ofi*, with- 
out even changing your coat, without even 
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brushing your hair, I do believe, in order to 
claim the renewal of an engagement which 
•you did consider broken, which you were 
content to have at an end, until you heard 
that I was a beggar, and therefore considered 
yourself bound in honour to put your fprtune 
at my feet." 

Sir Peter laughed — he could not help it. " Is 
that out of the last novel ? " he asked, glancing 
rather vindictively at the volume which she still 
held in her hand. 

" Enough," she said, turning ; " what is the 
use of prolonging this ? I know what you have 
come for. I knew that you would come, but I 
can accept no sacrifice and take no charity. 
And now, let me go, — let me go, or go yourself." 

He did not move, and Lady Baby, with a sort 
of desperate feeling that she must escape while 
her pride was screwed to this pitch, made a 
hasty step towards the door, but before she had 
reached it Sir Peter had walked past her and 
had put his shoulders against it. 

" Yes, Lady Baby," he said gravely, " enough 
of tbi&. I think we have both had quite enough 
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of this pointless comedy. I have been silent 
long enough, passive long enough ; but there 
are limits to every mortal thing on earth." 

*' Will you let me pass ? " she panted. 

"One moment, — yes, I will let you pass if 
you command it; but I warn you first that 
what I have to say shall be said, if not to-day, 
then to-morrow, if not to-morrow, then the day 
after. If you prefer it, I shall speak in the 
presence of yoiir father, of your sisters, of any- 
body whom you care to choose as witnesses ; 
but speak I shall : I have rights, — I insist on 
being heard." 

His whole aspect was changed. He had come to 
this interview, as Lady Baby had guessed, straight 
from hearing the news of their misfortune. It 
was Nicky who had conveyed to him the news, 
not personally nor even directly, for fear of his 
father-in-law; but Nicky had a certain coarse 
cunning of his own, and he had found means, 
at the cost of many ink-blots and more swearing, 
to frame a little note to Sir Peter, which had 
been lying in London pending his arrival for 
some weeks past, and which, while ostentatiously 
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devoted to the question of some desirable car- 
riage-horses, yet contained a clumsily casual 
but unmistakable allusion to the family ruin, 
TTpon the reading of this note Sir Peter, horri- 
fied at the aspect which his silence must have 
worn, had started instantly for GuUyscoombe. 
The idea that there might be difficulties with 
Lady Baby had not occurred to him in any dis- 
tinct shape ; he had gone down as a matter of 
course, without any plan of action beyond the 
almost unconscious determination to treat the 
engagement as though having all this time been 
not in a state of annihilation but only of sus- 
pense, and to ignore, as far as possible, the 
existence of new circumstances, even at the risk 
of appearing cool in his condolences. That tone 
of half- tender banter in which he had begun 
had been adopted more by instinct than by 
prearranged resolve. But now he dropped that 
tone ; there was nothing playful nor even tender 
in the face of the man who barred Lady Baby's 
passage with his shoulders against the door. 
She had never seen him like this, and she stood 
staring ; and at the same time it struck her 
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that she had never seen him look so handsome 
as now, with his brown hair tossed about his 
temples, and the careless ease of his habitual 
look turned to a grave questioning glance. Sun 
and wind had somewhat darkened his skin, ex- 
cept where the white forehead showed precisely 
how low the cap had been worn. 

" Will you hear me now or later ? " he asked. 
" Will you sit down, or shall I open the door 
for you ? '' 

" I will hear you now." 

"So much the better," said Sir Peter; and 
leaving the door, he took up his position op- 
posite to her. " I don't think I shall have to 
keep you long. I don't think that the strange 
obstinacy by which you appear to be possessed 
(pardon me for plain speaking) can stand very 
long in the face of common - sense. Do you 
remember how our acquaintance began ? It 
began by your laughing at me." 

" Laughing at you ? " she repeated. Some- 
how it did not seem possible now. 

" Yes, it was so ; but I am bound to say that 
you did not laugh for long. In spite of your- 

VOL. in, IS. 
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self, you found out that a man may possibly be 
a man without having ever shot a grouse or 
mastered a vicious horse. So far well. Then 
followed our engagement, but after this came 
the wrong turn. You wanted demonstration, 
and I was not demonstrative. You had always 
got everything that you wanted, and therefore 
you insisted upon getting this also, and when 
you found that you did not get it you proceeded 
to treat me as you had treated your toys in the 
nursery. I did not know you ten years ago. 
Lady Baby, but I will be bound that your dolls 
had a bad time of it then. My experience was 
theirs ; you were not satisfied with the love I gave 
you, or rather with the expression of it. You 
wanted to see the inside of the toy, and there- 
fore you stuck pins into me, very long and sharp 
pins, in order to find out whether I was stufied 
with sawdust or whether I was flesh and blood. 
Mr Carbury was the longest and the sharpest of 
those pins which you stuck into me, and because 
I did not wince you decided for the sawdust. 
Well, does it give you any satisfaction to know 
that you were mistaken? — that I am stuffed 
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with neither sawdust nor cotton -wool, but am 
like other men ? " 

Lady Baby said nothing ; she sat biting her 
lip, unwillingly listening and reluctantly re- 
cognising each touch of the picture, 

" I felt the pins," went on Sir Peter, " and I 
was rather curious to see how far you would 
push your experiments. You pushed them 
further than I had expected, and you next 
went on to discover that we did not suit one 
another. Do you remember ? " 

She made a sign with her head to say that she 
remembered. 

" You said so in order to be contradicted, — I 
am aware of that ; I was aware of it then, but 
I determined not to contradict you. I said to 
myself, she wants a fright, let her have it 
From Kippendale I went off straight to my 
yacht, and set sail for the north. I was angry 
with you. Lady Baby, when I set out, and I 
made up my mind to frighten you in good 
earnest, and not to ask to be taken back into 
favour until you had given me some sign of 
having recognised your mistake.^' 
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"Have I given you any such sign yetl" 
asked Lady Baby suddenly. 

" Not yet, I fear." 

"Then why are you asking to be taken 
back ? " 

" Because," began Sir Peter, and then stopped 
short. 

" Because we are ruined 1 " cried Lady Baby, 
starting from her chair. ** Oh, I see it all ! You 
broke your resolve when you heard that I was 
beggared." 

" Will you let me speak, please," said Sir 
Peter, rising also, and, for the first time in 
her experience of him, looking as though he 
were about to lose his temper. Her quickness 
had taken him just a trifle aback, for the in- 
ference was not far wrong. " I would have 
come back long ago, of course, if I had known 
that you were in trouble of any sort. Do 
you doubt that? If you doubt that, you 
must doubt my love altogether. Do you be- 
lieve in my love, Lady Baby?" 

In her secret heart of hearts she believed in 
it £rm]y, but only in her secret heart of hearts. 
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She would not confess it even to herself, far less 
to him, so she stood obstinately silent. 

*'You do not? If that were true, then 
indeed you would be right, and we do not 
suit each other. But you do not really doubt 
me. Lady Baby ? " 

He took her hand again, but she pulled it 
away with a start. 

("I knew that he would say all that," she 
reminded herself; "I knew that he would 
go on like that; Lady Euphrosyne said so.") 
"It doesn't matter what I believe or don't 
believe, since I cannot marry you. There 
may be base souls in the world, but I am 
not one of them." 

"Listen, Lady Baby," said Sir Peter more 
quickly, for he was beginning to lose his 
temper in earnest now. "Let us cqme to a 
conclusion. When I saw you again to-day, I 
was for one minute both glad and sorry, — sorry 
because it seemed to me that the child I had 
known was gone, and glad because I thought 
that a woman had come in its place. But I 
see I was mistaken ; the child is still biex.^^^ 
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the same, almost the same as ever. I want 
my answer now. You have told me what 
motives you imputed to my coming, and I 
have told you what those motives really are. 
Either you believe me or you do not. If 
you believe me, then your objections to our 
renewed engagement are disposed of, since 
there exists no other reason." 

"But there does exist another reason,'' she 
broke out, *' a most particular reason.'' Before 
her mind's eye there had again arisen the 
picture of that rose-coloured drawing-room and 
that blotted document, now in Lady Euphro- 
syne's keeping. Perhaps it was the scent of 
sandal -wood which had conjured up the pic- 
ture once more, for on the very table beside 
her there stood some of the sandal- wood boxes 
which had come from Eappendale. At this 
moment they smelt in her nostrils like incense, 
the incense that has been burnt upon an altar 
of sacrifice. 

" Another reason ? " repeated Sir Peter, slowly 
— "you tell me that there is another reasoi^ 
which stands between us?" 
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" Yes, a most particular reason/' 

''And you cannot name it ? " 

She hesitated for an instant. '' No, I do not 
choose to name it/' 

He gave her a scrutinising glance and then 
turned his face to the window. Up to this 
point he had felt quite confident, he had been 
so sure that her heart was his. The mention 
of this "particular reason" was the first real 
check. Penetrated as he was by the flimsi- 
ness of her highstrung arguments, it struck 
him now as so very probable that some par- 
ticular reason existed behind it all. Straight 
upon this idea came the unavoidable question, 
the question which at those junctures presents 
itself to the least suspicious and most confident 
of men. 

" Lady Baby," he said quickly, " tell me 
only one thing — has any one, has any other 
man got anything to do with this particular 
reason ? " 

" I — I can tell you nothing." 

He looked at her more keenly. "Are you 
trying to make me jealous ? " he asked with a 
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rather faint smile. "You tried that once 
before : take care, Lady Baby — you have 
enough to answer for already. By the way," 
he added abruptly, "what is Carbury doing 
here 1 '' 

**He is " she began, and then broke off 

with a start. No — whatever happened, his 
presence must not be betrayed; that would 
be base, that would be mean ; — ^in the excess 
of her remorse Lady Baby felt that it would 
be so. Had he not already reproached her 
with making him ridiculous ? And how much 
greater would the absurdity of the position 
be were his new quest known ? " Have you 
seen him?" she asked anxiously. 

" I have not seen him, but I have caught a 
glimpse of the inseparable Williams, which 
means of course that Carbury is here. What 
is he here for ? '' 

" Nothing ; how can I tell 1 I don't know : 
I didn't know he was here ; that is to say, 
yes— I did." 

"You know and you did not know — how 
am I to understand that?" 
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"Any way you will; I can't say anything 
more. Leave me, Sir Peter," she added in 
evident distress, ** please leave me at once." 
If he did not leave her at once she felt cer- 
tain that the whole secret would be out, for 
she was beginning to lose her head. 

Then he left her, but he went with the germ 
of an idea in his mind, and, unknown to him- 
self, that germ was striking root. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 



THE HOUSE IN THE CABBAGE-GARDEN. 



** Cold mists of doubt and ioy qnestionings 
Creep round him like a nightmare." 



There had been a sound of hammering coming 
from the back of the inn all the afternoon, and 
Maud, to whom the monotonous knock, knock, 
knock, had become unbearably annoying, sallied 
forth with the object of ascertaining whether 
the noise could not possibly be stopped. The 
hammering sounds came from an open shed at 
the end of the back-yard, and having picked 
her way across to where a man with his back 
towards her was raining blows upon something 
wooden, Maud could not forbear a start when 
she perceived that this something wooden was a 
eo&n — a small coflSn, not more than three feet 
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long. It was foolish to start, for, after all, the 
paper in the front window might have familiar- 
ised her with the fact that cofl&ns were made 
here, as well as coffee. An old boat, half 
broken up, lay under the shed ; it was one of 
the half-dozen that had hitherto adorned the 
slope in front of the inn -door. Maud had 
missed it from its place that morning. It was 
evident that the little coffin was being made from 
the stoutest and choicest bits of its planks. 

" What is it ? I mean, who is it for 1 " in- 
quired Maud, rather nervously. 

" It's for Tom Graile's youngest boy," answered 
the man without looking up : " and yon one 
against the waU is for his eldest girl." 

" Good heavens 1 What is it they have died 
of ? " She happened to know the name ; it was 
that of the family in whose house Mr Carbury 
had found lodgings. 

"Fever/' was the answer. A quick patter 
of blows smothered the word, but to Maud's 
anxious ears it was distinct enough. 

" Fever ? Is there fever in the village ? What 
sort of fever 1 Is it bad V 
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What sort of fever it was, was beyond her 
informant to say : they had it sometimes here 
in the autumn, when the weather was damp, 
and when the fish-refuse was particularly abun- 
dant. The cases were not as yet very many, 
but they made up for it by being " vicious," as 
the cofl&n-maker put it. Maud made her way 
back across the yard very thoughtfully. " If it 
is really true about this fever in the village," 
she thought, as she watched Hal playing at ship- 
wreck with a footstool and several pillows, — 
"if it is really true, I suppose I ought to 
take him from here to-morrow. That would 
be provoking. What shall I do ? " She turned 
towards the window; and just as she said, 
" What shall I do ? " her eyes fell upon Sir 
Peter Wyndhurst coming up the street straight 
towards the inn. Maud started and flushed, 
and straightway forgot all about Hal and the 
fever. She had had no notion of Sir Peter's 
arrival. In a moment she recovered herself, for 
she saw that the battle was at hand. It had 
only wanted that passing glimpse of his face to 
tell ber that he had been at GuUyscoombe, and 
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that his first attempt there had failed. She 
wished she could have seen Mr Carbury again, — 

» 

it was strange that he should not have come 
near her since the day of his arrival. But how- 
ever much in the dark she might be concerning 
what had taken place between Mr Carbury and 
Lady Baby, Sir Peter's expression made it quite 
plain that the main point was still safe. Having 
carefully arranged her hair before the glass, and 
having waited a few minutes longer in order to 
steady her nerves, Maud descended the stairs, 
smiling and outwardly composed. 

It was in the bar-room that the meeting took 
place, — ^for Sir Peter was here, trying to con- 
vince the landlord that he did not mind what 
sort of a hole he was put into for the night, 
so long as he had not to lie on the road. The 
first words between Maud and Sir Peter were 
mutual exclamations of surprise, sincere on 
his side, and a clever imitation of sincerity 
on hers. 

" Sir Peter I You here ? I had no notion ! " 
" Miss Epperton 1 Do I see aright ? Actually 
Miss Epperton, — and here 1 " 
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And then the story of little Hal and Sir 
Ambrose Cath cart's prescription was told over 
again. 

" This is reaJly too much kindness," said Sir 
Peter when she had finished ; and the landlord 
having withdrawn to examine his means of 
accommodation, they had sat down upon two 
wooden chairs in the deserted bar-room. " I do 
not know how we have deserved this of you. 
Lady Euphrosyne is sometimes a little exacting ; 
you should not allow her to abuse your good- 
nature." 

" Oh," said Maud, laughing, " but I like it. I 
enjoy the seaside of all things in the world." 

" And Hal, I suppose, enjoys it all the more 
for having such a companion. And is Sir Am- 
brose's prescription justified ? Has he grown 
i3tronger V 

^^ He is looking very well," said Maud, and 
then she hesitated. Sir Peter's gratitude had 
given her a pang. Should she tell him of this 
fever in the village ? It was the honest thing to 
do — the simple and obvious course. And the 
next simple and obvious thing to happen would 
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be that Sir Peter would insist upon Hal's im- 
mediate removal from Floundershayle, for he 
was very fond of his little brothers. That 
meant the relinquishing of this new campaign 
on which she had barely entered. For a minute 
Maud was silent. This time she was conscious 
of standing at a turning-point. Over her head 
she could hear Hal's feet pattering across the 
floor ; yes, he certainly was quite well, — every- 
thing was safe so far. Then she looked at Sir 
Peter and noted that peculiar look of artistic 
enjoyment with which his eyes were always 
wont to rest on her. No, she would not tell 
him of the fever — at least she would wait till 
to-morrow before telling him. That would be 
quite time enough. And besides, really it would 
be foolish to give way to a panic. After all, it 
was not the plague that was in the place, and 
at . this season fevers of one sort or another 
were, to be met with almost everywhere. When 
Maud spoke again, and it was only to make 
some irrelevant remark, she was conscious of 
having stood at the parting of two ways, and of 
iiaving made her choice of one. Presently tiL^b-^ 
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entered on a wider range of talk, touching 
upon Sir Peter's recent journey, and discussing 
Floundershayle in its various aspects. Every- 
thiDg that Maud said was so sensible, so clear 
and practical and to the point, that perhaps just 
because he had come straight from an interview 
in which common-sense had not predominated, 
Sir Peter found Miss Epperton more worth 
listening to than usual. The irritation of that 
interview was still upon him ; and after that 
atmosphere of Mudie's library, the atmosphere 
of sense was refreshiDg. He did not trouble 
himself to dive beneath the surface of Miss 
Epperton's motive, — he was content to take in 
Maud just what he found in her; and what he 
found in her to-day was a rational and good- 
natured woman, who, at the same time, formed a 
graceful and artistic contrast to the bare walls, 
the smoked ceiling, the stained floor, and the 
full and empty beer-jugs of the bar-room. 

Presently, however, he discovered that the 
smell of stale beer which floated from out of 
these same jugs was a disturbing element in 
the picture. Would not Miss Epperton take a 
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stroll on the cliflEs ? He was quite sure that she 
had sat boxed up with Hal during all this rainy 
day, but Hal would be having his tea now, and 
the rain had cleared oflf. And so it came about 
that Maud, having put on her cloak and hat, in 
a little time more was sauntering forth from the 
inn-door with Sir Peter by her side. Her eyes 
shone brightly, and her heart was beating high 
with hope; for the new campaign, or the old 
campaign renewed, was now fairly entered upon, 
and the very first step had brought unexpected 
success. "Yes, I have begun well,'' thought 
Maud, — " I have certainly begun well ; it all 
depends now upon whether I can go on well." 
"There is only a ditch dividing Sir Peter 
from Lady Baby," — it was thus she further 
argued, — " but a little judicious widening would 
very soon turn that ditch into a gulf." Before 
evening closed in, Maud found more than one 
favourable opportunity for operating upon the 
banks of that ditch, and she worked at them 
with a will and without a shadow of remorse. 
Her whole nature was still at the rebound ; the 
mutinous crew of the ship had still got the 
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rightful commanders under the hatchways, 
gagged and fettered and paralysed. 

Maud's first opportunity occurred when, out- 
side the village, they passed a solitary granite 
house standing in a cabbage -garden that was 
very abundantly manured with fish remains. 
A fat pig was revelling among some of the more 
delicate scraps, while from between the willow- 
ribs of an old lobster -basket that had been 
turned into an impromptu hen-coop, a hungry 
hen poked out her head inquiringly. Upon 
some furze -bushes beside the wall were dis- 
played the family stockings and woollen jerseys 
drying in the air. 

" That is the residence of an acquaintance of 
ours," said Maud, with a laugh. "I hope he 
finds it pretty comfortable,'' — and then she 
suddenly quickened her pace, for she had re- 
membered that this was the infected house. 

Sir Peter looked at her curiously. " Do you 
mean Mr Carbury ? " 

'* Yes, I mean Mr Carbury," said Maud, with 
the flicker of a smile. " Won't you be pleased 
to meet him again ? " 
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Sir Peter said nothing, but turned and took 
another long and rather vindictive look at the 
house. 

**It isn't ornamental, is it?" said Maud, 
pressing on. " Don't stop here, Sir Peter. You 
don't want to draw the house from memory, do 
you ? " Sir Peter still said nothing. He did 
not speak again until they had gone on 
some hundred yards, and, at Maud's sugges- 
tion, had sat down upon the top slab of 
one of the numerous granite stiles of the 
country. 

**By the way," said Sir Peter, with a very 
respectable attempt at carelessness, "what is 
Carbury doing here ? " 

If Sir Peter had not been looking her so 
straight in the face, Maud could almost have 
indulged in a confidential wink to herself, so 
precisely was this question the one she had ex- 
pected. , As it was, she raised her eyebrows and 
opened her eyes a little wider. 

"Eeally, Sir Peter, that was just the very 
question I was going to ask you." 
" Me ? " 
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" Yes ; I supposed that you would have heard 
something about him at Gullyscoombe " 

" What have Carbury and Gullyscoombe got 
to do with each other ? " interrupted Sir Peter. 

" Oh, nothing in particular, of course — nothing 
that I know of, at least. I daresay Gullyscoombe 
has not got anything to do with Mr Carbury be- 
ing here. Very likely it is some geological 
craving that has lured him to these granite 
rocks ; or perhaps he has been seized by a sud- 
den passion for deep-sea fishing, and by some 
strange coincidence he has hit upon Flounder- 
shayle. That is very likely — don't you think 
so?" 

Sir Peter looked at her suspiciously, but 
Maud's face was serene and perfectly inscrut- 
able. " I must confess that I fail to see the 
charm of this particular formation of granite," 
she calmly went on, "but it is quite evident 
that this bit of coast possesses considerable 
magnetic properties. You are the second man 
within three days who has dropped from the 
skies on to this bit of Choughshire." 

Sir Peter muttered something that was not 
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particularly complimentary to the granite for- 
mation. " Oh, I beg your pardon/' said Maud, 
looking straight in front of her, and speaking 
very distinctly ; "no doubt it was my mistake : 
it was stupid of me to suppose that you 
had both come here attracted by the same 
magnet." 

Sir Peter switched ojff the head of a nettle 
with his stick. ** So you would have me sup- 
pose," he said presently, with a short laugh, 
" that it was the granite that brought Carbury 
here ? " 

"I would have you suppose nothing at all. 
I have told you already that I expected to get 
information from you, not to give it. What 
account has he given of himself at GuUys- 
coombe ? " 

" He has not been there that I know of." 

" That is rather rude," said Maud, musingly ; 
" do they not think it so ? " 

" They don't seem to know that he is here." 

" What ? None of them ? " 

" I did not say that," said Sir Peter, almost 
testily. " If she — ^if any of them has any kno^- 
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ledge of his presence here, no doubt there are 
good reasons for keeping silence." 

"Oh, no doubt," acquiesced Maud, as she 
smilingly fastened a piece of furze-bloom in the 
front of her dress. " If Mr Carbury has a fancy 
for playing hide-and-seek, I quite understand 
that he should find it more convenient to have 
an accomplice. The rocks here must be a 
capital place for the game, — at least Mr Carbury 
seems to think so." 

** What do you mean ? " 

"Nothing that you need to glare at so. I 
don't see why Mr Carbury shouldn't spend his 
afternoons among the rocks as well as anybody 
else : there are some very pleasantly sheltered 
nooks among them, where you can sit quite at 
your ease and actually not have your novel 
blown out of your hand. If I lived at Gullys- 
coombe I should spend half my time there, and 
I fancy that's what some of them do." 

In this strain Maud continued to talk, and 
she talked very well. It was exactly the sort 
of thing she excelled in, — ^to insinuate without 
accusing, to suggest without committing one's 
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self, to tantalise by half-dropped words, keep- 
ing one's meaning so safely though transpa- 
rently covered all the time that the goaded 
adversary finds no point of attack. If Maud 
had told Sir Peter to his face that it was Car- 
bury who was the favoured man and not he, 
her treachery to Lady Baby's cause would not 
have been deeper, though it would have been 
coarser. Neither did she press her point too 
far, but judiciously shifted the subject the in- 
stant she perceived that her victim was suflB.- 
ciently exasperated. Before she got back to 
the inn she felt that a good deal had been 
done towards the widening of the ditch into a 
gulf. 

Sir Peter's slumbers that night were not 
peaceful. I suppose that never since the world 
began has there been a completely one-sided 
quarrel, — a quarrel or difference, that is to say, 
in which the right is all on one side and the 
wrong all on the other. Even in the most 
distinct and least equivopal cases, there is pretty 
sure to be a little bit of wrong on the right side, 
and a little bit of right on the wrong one: 
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the sensible person is bound to be just a little 
foolish, and the foolish one just a little sensible. 

In the difference between Lady Baby and Sir 
Peter, Sir Peter undoubtedly represented the 
sensible side ; and yet, was he entirely free 
from blame ? Had he not — to look back to the 
time of his engagement — pushed his assumed 
serenity just a little too far, and thus galled her 
pride and brought about Heaven knows what 
mischief? Had he not then been too harsh in 
his resolve to punish her caprice, and had he not 
forfeited her affection by staying away too long ? 

He put these questions to himself during most 
of the night. Certainly he was " not easily 
jealous"; certainly he had been very slow to 
take fire at a suspicion, or to bring himself to 
believe that Lady Baby's caprice with regard to 
their "not suiting" each other, was anything 
more than just a caprice. But after to-day this 
could not last. Sir Peter, after all, was a young 
man ; his veins, as he put it, were not stuffed 
with sawdust. This last pin was too sharp to 
be borne without crying out. With a slow and 
creeping sensation, as though only now he were 
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seeing events aright, he began to look back at 
the dijBferent occurrences of the summer, at that 
week which preceded the rupture, at Lady Baby's 
favours accorded to Carbury, her smiles showered 
upon him, her frequent praises of him. He had 
looked upon it all then as a farce, but what if 
it were real ? Why, in heaven's name, why had 
he been so confident ? Why had he assumed 
with such unshakable faith that her heart was 
his and not Carbury's ? What had he meant 
by the absurd vanity of taking for granted that 
she must prefer him to Carbury? After all, 
what were his advantages over Carbury ? His 
wealth ? No, that was an obstacle, as he had 
found. His youth ? Scarcely : it is a well- 
known fact that very young girls generally fall 
in love with men who are past their first youth. 
The fact of her once having consented to marry 
him? As if, in that child of caprice, such a 
consent were a binding proof! And then, in 
his new fit of despondency, Sir Peter gloomily 
fell to considering everything that he had ever 
heard or read about women being fickle and 
incomprehensible, and deserving to be compared 
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to riddles and sphinxes and other unfathomable 
things. The rock of his faith once lifted firom 
its base, the band of his self-possession once 
snapped asunder, it was strange how exactly 
like any other young man in love the imper- 
turbable Sir Peter became. Not outwardly, for 
even during the long hours of the wet day that 
followed, it required all Maud's keen sight to 
read that which was going forward in his mind, 
— ^but in the new and ferocious activity of his 
blazing thoughts, and in that marvellous ingen- 
uity for self-torture, that admirable aptitude for 
pressing his breast against thorns, of which only 
the lover has the secret. The early dusk was 
falling when Sir Peter put on his bat and went 
out. He had come to a resolve. He would not 
carry about with him this unanswered riddle 
for a day longer; he would not go through 
another such night of self-torture as had been 
the last. There had been enough of the passive 
tactics — indeed there had been too much, he 
feared. He would go straight to Lady Baby 
and put the question to her : " Is it I who am 
the right man, or is it Carbury ? " And if she 
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said " You," then he would win her in the teeth 
of all the heroes and heroines who ever mag- 
nificently waved a fortune to one side ; but if 
she said '* Carbury/' then he would step back, 
and never cross her path again. 

By the time he got out of the village it was 
all but dark. The road led him past the same 
solitary granite house which Maud had pointed 
out to him last night. There was a light burn- 
ing in one of the windows, and the shadow of 
a figure on the blind. Instinctively Sir Peter 
lingered and looked with jealous scrutiny to- 
wards the lighted window. At that moment 
a light footstep fell upon his ear; drawing nearer 
along the road from the direction opposite to 
the one he had been taking. Looking over his 
shoulder, Sir Peter saw the figure of a woman 
wrapped in a cloak, and just distinguishable 
through the dusk. Muffled though she was, 
there was something either about her walk or 
the turn of her head which caused him instantly 
to draw back into the shadow of the wall. The 
cabbage-garden was entered by a rough gate- 
way, of which there remained little more than 
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the posts, two granite blocks, surmounted by 
two of the irregularly round boulders which 
strewed so many of the coves, and which the 
sea had been obliging enough to lick into some 
semblance of ornamental gate-tops. It was in 
the shadow of one of these posts that Sir Peter 
was standing when he caught sight of the ap- 
proaching figure. In the next instant she had 
stopped also, not two paces from him : he could 
see her face plainly, though she did not see him. 
He was still debating with himself whether he 
should show himself or not, when, with one hur- 
ried and fearful glance up and down the road, she 
turned in at the open gate and walked, or rather 
ran, straight to the house. In another moment 
she had disappeared inside. Sir Peter, emerg- 
ing from his shadowy comer, looked at the 
house, rubbed his eyes, and looked again. No, 
there certainly was no mistake ; that undoubt- 
edly was the house which Maud had pointed 
out to him as the one in which Mr Carbury 
lodged. He had particularly noted the gate- 
posts, and he could hear the very cackle of the 
ien that lived in the lobster-basket beside the 
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doorstep. It undoubtedly was the house ; and 
that woman whom he had just seen enter was 
undoubtedly Lady Baby. 

Sir Peter did not go to GuUyscoombe that 
night. He walked straight back to the inn, 
and shut himself into his room. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



INSIDE THE HOUSE IN THE CABBAGE-GABDEN. 



" Child, if it were thine error or thy crime 
I care no longer, being all nnblest : 
Wed whom thou wilt, but I am sick of Time, 
And I desire to rest." 



The hours which had followed upon Sir Peter's 
yesterday's visit to GuUyscoombe had been 
hours of storm and agitation. At the moment 
that Sir Peter had been sitting beside Maud on 
the top of the granite stile, Lady Baby, pale 
and dry-eyed, was crouching in the comer of 
a horse-hair sofa, with her novel cast to one 
side and her half-trimmed hat to the other, 
listening to the loud voices which came from 
her father's closed room, and vaguely feeling 
that those angry tones meant something dread- 
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ful. Nicky was in there, and so was Agnes. 
Shortly after Sir Peter had left the house there 
had been an excited conversation between Nicky 
and Agnes — excited, that is to say, on Nicky's 
side; and then Nicky, looking very pale but 
very fierce, as though having come to an in- 
evitable resolution, had dragged off Agnes to 
her father's room, and had pushed her in in 
front of him, and then followed behind her. 
That had been half an hour ago. Ever since 
then the three had remained closeted ;• and 
Lady Baby, sitting alone, felt a vague pre- 
sentiment of coming evil. 

At last the door opened, and Nicky came 
bursting out, still dragging Agnes behind him. 
Agnes was crying, and Nicky's eyes were roll- 
ing, while his grin had expanded to a savage 
breadth. He looked in the humour to bite the 
first thing that came in his way ; and Lady 
Baby happened to be that first thing. 

"Ah, my Lady Baby," he ground out be- 
tween his teeth, coming to a standstill opposite 
to her. " So, here we are, twirling our thumbs 
and never minding whether or not our relations 
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are shown to the door, — whether they are kept 
in the house or turned out of it." 

" Shown to the door ! " repeated Lady Baby, 
aghast. 

**Yes, shown to the door," panted the pale 
Nicky, ^' and shown to the door by you^ through 
yoUy my fine sister-in-law, with your fine parcel 
of fancies and follies and all that rot about being 
too high and mighty to take what's being pushed 
into your hand, and which would have set us all 
on our legs again. By Jove I I didn't think you 
would push it to this point. By Jove I I didn't." 

"But what — what? I don't understand; 
what has that to do with it ? " 

And then came a torrent of explanation. It 
was very incoherent but very frantic, and to 
Lady Baby's dazed mind it seemed very ap- 
palling. She understood vaguely that Nicky 
had done something which he ought not to 
have done (though he did not put it in that 
light) ; that he had got entangled in a Derby 
debt ; that he had counted on the helping hand 
of his future brother-in-law to hoist him out of 
the difl&culty by a brotherly loan ; that, with 
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this hope in his mind, he had concealed the 
state of the case from Lord Kippendale — or, 
not to put too fine a point upon it, had told a 
plain fib ; that the fib would have been harm- 
less, and even righteous, had not she (Lady 
Baby) put everything wrong by choosing that 
very moment to break with Sir Peter ; that 
everything had been done to stave off the ex- 
plosion, even to having recourse to the Jews, 
until now, when her renewed and harebrained 
refusal of Sir Peter had made it necessary to 
break the truth to Lord Kippendale, — for the 
Jews were beginning to make themselves un- 
pleasant, — the result of which was that Nicky 
was ordered from the house, and forbidden 
ever to enter it again. 

" And you are going ? You are really going V 
cried Lady Baby, wringing her hands. 

" By Jove I I should think so. I am going 
at once, I am going for ever, and Aggie goes 
with me. If you care twopence for your sister, 
you had better say good-bye to her. The 
chances are you'll never see her again. Come 
along, Aggie I " 
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"Oh, heavens! One moment — where are 
you going to ? What are you going to 
dor' 

'* To starve to death, probably, on a con- 
venient hillside, unless Fm put in a debtor's 
prison. What are you crying about? It's 
your doing, you know." 

"Oh, it isn't, it can't be, Nicky ; you are too 
hard ! How could I guess about your debts 1 
Agnes, tell him, oh tell him that it is not my 
doing." But Agnes only sobbed a little louder 
and said nothing : she was not accustomed to 
tell Nicky things, but rather to be told things 
by him, and to accept his judgment as final. 
Poor, stupid, brave, staunch Agnes ! It was in 
the character of a cushion to interpose between 
his father-in-law and himself that Nicky had 
taken her into the room with him, but this time 
the device had failed. Expose itself as it would, 
the poor cushion had not been able to keep all 
the blows from its master, and some of them 
had fallen upon Nicky, in spite of his shield. 
There, in that closed room, she had played her 
part boldly, if in vain : now she had broken 
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down, and was once more nothing but a part 
of Nicky — ^his shadow, his echo. 

" Agnes ! " cried Lady Baby, desperately, — 
*' Agnes, why don't you speak ? Do you, too, 
think that it is my doing ? Do you, too, con- 
demn me ? You cannot, Agnes ; you cannot ! 
Look* at me ; speak to me ! " She was hanging 
on her sister's arm, pulling down her hands 
from her eyes, trying to force Agnes's face 
towards her ; but Agnes was not Lady Baby's 
sister at this moment — she was Nicky's wife : 
and though she did not in so many words say, 
— " Nicky is right — it is your doing," the cold- 
ness with which she withdrew from the tearful 
embrace said so for her, as did the submission 
with which she allowed her husband to push 
her from the room, just as he had pushed her 
into her father's room half an hour ago. 

If there must be such men as Nicky in the 
world, what on earth would they do if there 
were not such women as Agnes ? 

When Nicky and Agnes had left the house. 
Lady Baby retired to her room to commune 
with her stormy thoughts.* She had gone to 
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her father to plead for the fugitives, but even 
she had been forced to retire baffled. Never 
before had he spoken so harshly to her. In- 
stead of listening to her prayers for Nicky, he 
had passionately reproached her for her renewed 
refusal of Sir Peter. Her nerves were in one 
quiver of excitement, her head was in a whirl 
of desperation, and her heart in a paroxysm of 
penitence. Agnes' reproachful look still loomed 
before her eyes ; Nicky's accusing words still 
rang in her ears. In a calmer moment she 
might have found out that Nicky's accusations 
were defective in logic, but the sight of the 
departing exiles had wrought her up to a pitch 
of self-accusation which scarcely needed Nicky's 
reproachful words to support it. She was not 
used to do things by halves ; and if, on former 
occasions, she had obstinately refused to see 
any fault in her conduct, she now just as ob- 
stinately declined to perceive the smallest ex- 
tenuating circumstance. Had ever so black a 
criminal as she walked the earth ? She had 
ruined Carbury's life ; she had wantonly trifled 
with Sir Peter's love in the olden days, and by 
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means of this trifling had managed to involve 
Nicky and Agnes in the wreck. The sum of 
her ofi^ences crushed her. No ; there was no 
cell dark enough, no scourge sharp enough, 
wherewith to atone for them. Nicky and 
Agnes ! Yes ; that was the present pressing 
point — they must be saved somehow. She 
would not rest till they were saved. Money 
must be got — a great deal of money must be 
procured, also, *' somehow." 

She rushed to her jewel-box, and pulled out 
her ornaments, remembering that distressed 
heroines always sold their bracelets. Alas ! it 
was but a very small handful that were her 
own ; the greater part were family jewels. In 
despair she tossed them back again, and then a 
new idea came to her — Carbury's secret I Sup- 
posing that dimly indicated mystery were in 
very truth a fact, nothing more would be 
wanted to re-establish them all in happiness 
and prosperity. Their fortunes once restored, 
there could be no difficulty about these few 
hundred pounds that were wanted to save 
Nicky, and the general jubilee would of course 
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include a general pardon. The more Lady 
Baby thought of it, the more did she become 
convinced that no one but Carbury held the 
key to that door which could lead them out of 
this present labyrinth. It was in the vague 
hope of meeting him again, and hearing from 
his lips the real solution of the mystery, that 
Lady Baby sat in her nook among the rocks 
during almost the whole of the following day. 
But Carbury did not come. By the evening 
she was worked up into a feverish desire for 
action. Just about the time that Sir Peter had 
come to the conclusion that another night of 
this incertitude was not to be faced, the same 
identical conclusion was reached by Lady Baby ; 
and just about the time that he was setting out 
for GuUyscoombe she was drawing near to 
Floundershayle. The resolution she had come 
to was the outcome of the long strain of sus- 
pense throughout the day : if Carbury would 
not come to her, she must go to him. She 
could not think of putting her head down on a 
feather -stuffed pillow that night, while Nicky 
and Agnes — poor Nicky and Agnes 1 — were 
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wandering about the bare hillsides ; she could 
not sleep in a warmed room, while the husband 
of her sister was being loaded with chains and 
dragged off to a damp dungeon, where spiders 
crept over the walls, and rats ran across the 
floor — for that was her idea of a debtor's prison. 
Wrapping her longest cloak around her, and 
pulling her thickest veil over her face, Lady- 
Baby slipped in silence and secrecy from the 
house. She was a great deal too excited to 
understand what she was actually risking by 
this step ; and so familiar had her novel-reading 
made her with young ladies who went out on 
mysterious errands at dusk in long cloaks, that 
the step itself lost much of the appalling char- 
acter which it might otherwise have borne. 
With some diflSculty she had succeeded in 
ascertaining where the '* London gentleman" 
lodged, and in breathless haste she sped along 
the road. 

" Is Mr Carbury here 1 " she inquired of the 
old woman who opened the door to her. 

"Yes," answered the woman, staring, *' he 
lodges here; at least " 
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** He is not in, then ? " asked Lady 
Baby, more impatiently, wondering at the 
constrained whisper in which the woman was 
speaking. 

'' He is in, but " 

" Then show me in at once, please. I must 
speak to him immediately.^' 

Before the woman had answered another 
figure appeared on the scene, — another old 
woman, but this time a lady. The second old 
woman whispered something to the first old 
woman about some more ice being broken, and 
then, catching sight of Lady Baby, she stopped 
short in surprise. '* Have you come to in- 
quire ? " she asked gently, fixing a pair of large 
dove-like eyes upon the visitor. There was a 
sort of subdued tint about her whole person, 
about her dress and her complexion. Nothing 
about her either darkened to a shadow or 
brightened to a light. Perhaps she may have 
had some colour about her once, but it looked 
as if it had all been rubbed out long ago by 
something or somebody. 

" Yes, I was inquiring for Mr Carbury," said 
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Lady Baby. To her surprise the mild dove- 
like eyes filled suddenly with tears. 

** Hush, not so loud 1 ^' and a soft hand was 
pressed on hers. *'We do not despair yet, — 
that is all." 

"Despair? What about? Is he ill?" 

"Did you not know it? They say he is 
dying." 

" They say he is dying ! " repeated Lady 
Baby after her, and then came a step nearer, 
and stared intently at the neutral-tinted woman 
as though to see what she was made of. " I 
dont believe it," she said at last. "He was 
quite well when I saw him, only a few days 
ago." 

" We do not despair yet," was all the old 
lady said, and groped tremulously for a hand- 
kerchief. 

" Who are you ? " asked Lady Baby. 

" I am his mother." There was just a touch 
of pride on the his, but she did not in return 
ask Lady Baby who she was ; she seemed to 
accept the visitor's dismay as something quite 
natural. If the whole of creation had mourned 
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for her son, she would have found it quite 
natural too. 

Lady Baby meanwhile had sat down upon a 
travelling trunk that stood still corded in the 
passage. She did not feel able to standi but 
otherwise she felt curiously collected. A frosty 
stillness had come to her mind, and a sort of 
steely clearness to her thoughts. She began to 
ask questions about the illness, and she listened 
very attentively to the answers, and sometimes 
repeated them aloud. " Infectious fever ; " 
" sudden outbreak ; " " hastily summoned from 
London," — these were the chief headings of Mrs 
Carbury's answers. "And now they want to 
persuade us that he is dying." 

"But you know that can't be,'* said Lady 
Baby, and she gravely lifted her eyes to the 
other's face. " He can't die now ; I can^t let 
him die now ; I can't let him die at all. Would 
you let a person die if you had to feel that you 
had killed him ? " She spoke without any ex- 
citement. Her nerves were strained to too high 
a pitch to allow of even a quiver in her voice. 
" Take me to him," she added, standing up. 
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" That is impossible," said Mrs Carbury. 

" No, it is not ; it is much more possible than 
that he should die without seeing me again- 
Will you take me to him now — at once, 
please ? " 

"It is impossible,'' murmured Mrs Carbury, 
but she was beginning to look deprecating, 
which Lady Baby noted ; " Launce is so weak, 
and every new face " 

" My face is not new — oh no, not new at all. 
If he knew that it was me, he would tell you to 
let me in." 

" But I don't know who you are ? " 

" I am Lady Baby." 

" Lady Baby," repeated Mrs Carbury, with a 
startled look. "Then is there a real Lady 
Baby ? I thought it was all in the fever." 

" Has he spoken of me 1 " 

"Only in the fever, when his mind was 
astray. And you are really Lady Baby ? " And 
the old woman looked at her hungrily, jealously, 
and yet so tenderly, as though she would say, 
'* What, oh what have you done to him ? " 

"Yes, I am really Lady Baby. And now 
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you see that you must take me to him. Why 
don't you take me at once?" She still spoke 
quite quietly, feeling aware that her object 
could only be gained by a great and obstinate 
pressure on one point, and instinctively keeping 
her powers together for that pressure. She felt 
the strength in her to wait on there for hours, 
and to go on repeating '* Take me to him," un- 
til they were wearied and took her. 

Up to this point Lady Baby could in after 
days remember with tolerable clearness what 
had been said and done, but from now onwards 
the events of this evening assumed for ever after 
in her brain the dim but frightful proportions 
of a nightmare. A great deal of the horror 
was simple surprise. She had never been in 
a real sick - room before this evening. She 
had seen old women laid up with rheumatism 
in the village at Kippendale, and she had seen 
accidents in the hunting -field ; but there had 
been nothing appalling in the first, and the 
excitement of the moment had carried off what 
there had been of appalling in the second. 
This deadly silence, this dread solemnity, was 
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something quite new, and much more terrible 
than she had pictured it. And most terrible 
of all that white face on the pillow, that lay 
so appallingly still, and looked at her with 
eyes that did not know her. In the first 
minute that she stood beside him it was 
scarcely this much even that she saw. The 
beating of her heart seemed not only to fill 
her ears, but also to darken her eyes ; a leaden 
weight sat upon her breast, a clammy hand 
was at her throat. 

It was very late that night before Lady 
Baby reached her own room at Gully scoombe, 
and then only it was that the long strain gave 
way, and she burst into hysterical weeping. 
No doubt it is a very heartbreaking thing to 
stand beside what we are told is going to be 
the deathbed of a friend, but is it not in reality 
'almost more heartbreaking to stand beside 
the deathbed of an enemy? And if it is 
frightening to see those die, or about to die, 
who have been good to us, and to whom we 
have been good, is it not more frightening to 
see those die, or about to die, whom we have 
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injured? When the eyes that may be once 
hung upon us as their star of hope, now pass 
us over in the same blank gaze that is wander- 
ing from ceiling to floor, and from floor again 
back to ceiling; and when the lips we fear- 
fully watch move only to mutter nonsense, and 
never more to say, « I forgive you." 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



THE END ? 



" And will he not come again ? 
And will he not come again ? " 



The next day broke damp and still. A reeking 
wetness hung over everything ; sea and sky 
melted together into a cloud of powdery mist. 
The rolling thunder of the waves was muffled 
into a thick and heavy murmur, and upon the 
surface of the slowly heaving grey, long wreaths 
of stagnant foam floated lazily along the shore. 
Upon the solitary black rocks in the sea the 
shags and the cormorants were sitting in com- 
pact masses, quietly huddled together just out 
of reach of the waves, while at the foot of the 
rock the water hissed in -white circles. All 
along the coast the drizzly mist was hanging, 
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letting the nearest cliflF appear sharp aad dis- 
tinct, glistening black with moisture ; then a 
cloud of mist filling the next hollow, then a 
second cliff, dim and featureless, another blot 
of mist, and what might be a third cliff, per- 
chance, looming like a ghost upon the horizon. 
White mists rolled over the moor, and white 
mists hung in almost tangible fragments on 
the furze and bramble bushes. The grass was 
soaked and heavy, the very stones seemed mil- 
dewed and mouldy to their core. 

Lady Baby, wrapped once more in her cloak, 
and muffled once more in her veil, stole cauti- 
ously from the house. It was very much more 
trying to go on this expedition by daylight than 
in the darkness, but she dared not delay. She 
did not venture to risk losing the chance of 
those three words from Carbury, which she felt 
would be to her very much what the priest's 
absolution is to the true Catholic. A return 
of consciousness, she had been told, might or 
might not disperse the delirium ; but at what 
moment such a return was to be looked for it 
was impossible to say. 
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It was with this hungry craving that she 
stole from the house. Had she been calm 
enough to reflect, she would perhaps have 
found out that there existed no rational cause 
for doing this thing secretly. The need for 
concealment had in reality ceased, but by this 
time she had so worked herself up to the idea 
of a mystery being necessary, that it never even 
occurred to her to go to her father, and to say, 
"Mr Carbury is here, and he is dying, and I 
want his forgiveness before he dies." 

The shortest way from Gullyscoombe to 
Floundershayle led past the drowned Bluebell 
Mines; for by following what had once been 
the cart-track on which the sacks of ore had 
been carted from the mine, a very considerable 
angle of the highroad was cut off". Along the 
edges of this track, on which the ruts were 
still fresh enough to be visible, ran a border 
of flowerless furze, with here and there a 
yellow bush, flat-blown by the wind into the 
likeness of some wonderfully engraven shield, 
which wants only the sunshine to make it into 
gold. 

VOL. m. ^ 
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Lady Baby, pursuing tliis path, had reached 
the Bluebell Mines this morning, when, on 
turning the corner of the closed-up engine- 
house, she found herself, suddenly and with- 
out warning, face to face with Sir Peter. He 
was leaning with folded arms on a piece of 
low wall, and looked as if he had been leaning 
there for some time, — almost as though he had 
been waiting for her. Instinctively she stood 
still. In order to pursue her way, she would 
have to pass quite close to that bit of wall 
where he was leaning ; and somehow she felt a 
terror of passing him close at that moment. 
She was bound for Carbury's sick-room. She 
dared not trust herself to think of anything but 
that. She had no right even to dwell on the 
thought of this man until she had been absolved 
by the other. 

Sir Peter, meeting Lady Baby's eyes, made 
no movement of surprise. "I thought you 
would come," he said, raising himself from the 
wall, but not coming a step nearer to her. He 
spoke in a voice which she had never heard 
before; and she noticed that his brows were 
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drawn down, and that, from under their shelter, 
he was watching her face intently. 

" How did you know I would come ? How 
do you know where I am going ? " 

"Because I saw you go there yesterday; I 
saw you — accidentally." He seemed to swallow 
something hard in his throat before he said the 
word. 

" You saw me ! Then why did you not speak 
to me ? " She gazed at him in perplexity, in- 
wardly puzzling over his look and tone ; it was 
so different from what it had been when they 
last met. She had felt pretty sure that when 
they met again he would not make love to her 
as he had done then, for the terms they had 
parted on had verged upon coolness; but still 
she had not expected him to look quite so dis- 
tant and so unapproachable. 

'^ I did not speak to you yesterday," said Sir 
Peter, "because I thought it might possibly 
have been— inconvenient." 

" And why do you speak to me to-day ? " 

Sir Peter said nothing, but stood looking at 
her in sUence, — a sorrowful silence it seemed 
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to her, though she could not understand why 
he should look exactly like this. 

" It is no use," she said hurriedly, making a 
step forward ; "I cannot speak to you now ; 
it is a great deal more inconvenient than it 
would have been last night. If you must see 
me, come another time, to-night, to-morrow. 
But now I must go ; it is so terribly urgent." 
She pressed forward on the path, and he, with 
the common instinct of civilisation, fell back a 
little as though to let her pass. Then suddenly 
something changed in his face ; he put out his 
arm and checked her. 

" Stop ! It is really true then that you are 
going to the same house that you went to last 
night ? " 

*' Yes, I am going there again ; I am going 
to see Mr Carbury." She looked at him quite 
straight. She might have passed now, for Sir 
Peter had dropped his arm, but his face was so 
inexplicably strange that she paused to look at 
him. 

" Then you have heard nothing ? '' he asked. 

" I don't know what you mean.'' 
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His eyes took hold of hers, and held them 
bound with an intense unspoken question. Gaz- 
ing at her thus, he said very deliberately, " Then 
you do not know that Carbury is dead ? " 

Lady Baby half raised her hand and let it fall 
again. " Oh no," she said quickly, " you are 
mistaken ; he is not dead. I saw him yesterday. 
He is very ill, — perhaps dying, — but not dead.'' 

" He died at half-past five this morning," 
said Sir Peter ; and then, with a sort of wrench, 
he turned from her, and walking a few steps 
away, stared out hard over the misty sea. Her 
eyes followed him helplessly, as though she were 
expecting more. 

" I saw him yesterday," she began, and then, 
as nothing came from him, it flashed upon her 
that yesterday was not to-day ; and now upon 
her brain there burst the tremendous idea that 
what he said was true. 

For a short space she stood where he had 
left her ; then she became aware that the engine- 
house and the mine-buildings were beginning to 
sway and rock all around her, and that the old 
mine-shaft was opening and shutting its ugly 
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jaws at her, with an expression of the most 
hideous derision. She went unsteadily towards 
the nearest block of stone, and fell there with 
her face upon her arms. 

Dead ! Mr Carbury dead ! Well, was it so 
strange? Was it not almost what they told 
her yesterday ? He was dying then, — ^yes, but 
dead ! What a diflference 1 What a chasm ! 
Dead ! That meant that he was gone beyond 
the sound of her voice, beyond the touch of her 
hand, and gone without saying, " I forgive 
you ! " It meant that she might shout herself 
hoarse and the Mr Carbury who might have 
heard her yesterday, could not hear her to-day. 
Mr Carbury? There was no Mr Carbury. 
Yesterday there had been one ; to-day he was 
cold, he was clay; no sign could come from 
him to her, and none could go from her to him. 

She had never seen a dead face, and instinc- 
tively she began to picture to herself what his 
would be like : the lips that used to smile so 
wearily, tight-locked; the languid eyes closed 
for ever upon the world at which they were so 
tired of looking I 
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Presently, as she lay, her frame began to 
shake and her shoulders to rise and fall : hot 
tears rushed from between her fingers. What 
she had done in the old Kippendale days, what 
she had been guilty of during that week of 
madness in summer, had never appeared to her 
so hideous as now. With her tears her excite- 
ment rose ; it seemed as though her sobs must 
suffocate her. She began to murmur broken 
and shuddering words, first below her breath, 
then above it. 

" Dead ? No hope ! Oh, then I am wretched, 
wretched ! " and with her face thrust lower on 
her arms, she broke out sobbing anew, and then 
began to murmur again that she was the most 
unhappy of all God's creatures. " Oh, why 
could not God have left him ? " she wildly wept. 
" Why must just he have been taken ? Dead I 
I can't go after him. Oh, if I could 1 And gone 
without a sign, without a message ? No, that 
cannot be; there must have been a message!" 
And now she started up from her stone and stared 
about her, — her hat unsettled, her hair disor- 
dered, and her eyes all blurred with tears. She 
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had not put the question to any one; indeed 
she had forgotten that she was not alone. Now, 
as she stared about her — ^first blindly, because 
of the drops in her eyes, and by degrees more 
clearly — she saw Sir Peter at half-a-dozen paces 
from her. But what was the matter with him ? 
He was standing again beside the bit of low 
stone wall ; his two hands were resting on it, 
and he leant a little forward, his brows deep 
down-drawn and fixed, his face like a mask of 
stone, his very lips bloodless. . She saw it 
vaguely, without understanding. She asked 
herself stupidly why he stared so. "Yes, it 
was you," she said, dashing the tears from her 
eyes. " It was you who brought me the news.'* 

Sir Peter stood up straight, dropping his 
stick as he did so. " Yes, it was I." There 
was that in his voice, even more than in his 
face, which acted like a violent wrench upon 
her thoughts. Why did he speak so hoarsely ? 
Why was his glance so high and stem ? 

" I have been too sudden," he said, standing 
now straight in face of her; "I should have 
broken it more gently, more considerately." 
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He drew in his breath sharply for an instant, 
and his lips gave an indescribable curve. 

**No," she replied, with her elbows on her 
knees and her face in her hands, "it could 
have made no difference whether you broke it 
to me gently or roughly; whichever way you 
told it me it would remain a fatal blow." 

Sir Peter had not noticed till now that his 
stick lay on the ground. He picked it up and 
said quietly, "Will you be able to get home, 
do you think, without assistance ? It must be 
very chill sitting here." 

" Home ! " There came a fresh paroxysm of 
tears : " I feel as if I would rather never go 
home again. I am not going there now ; I am 
going first — ^to that other house. I must speak 
to his mother; can't you understand that I 
must speak to his mother?" 

"Of course," said Sir Peter in a totally ex- 
pressionless voice, closely examining the head 
of his stick as he spoke, "it would indeed 
be cruel to debar you from that melancholy 
satisfaction." 

"And there might be a message," she said, 
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speaking her thought aloud, and yet all the 
time uneasily conscious that he meant more 
than she understood. 

^^Yes," he acquiesced, "there might be a 
message." 

"That would be something," she said with a 
sigh, " don't you see ? A message would be 
80 precious?" Then, just as she said it, it 
occurred to her that of course he could not see. 
How strange that he should answer without 
hesitation — 

" Inj&nitely precious, I should imagine — ^to 
you." His tone was guarded, and yet some- 
thing jarred within it. He Was looking straight 
into her face now, and it must have been that 
his eyes were less guarded than his voice, for 
suddenly she caught a glimpse of what he 
meant. " Melancholy satisfaction," — " inJ&nitely 
precious — to youl^ he had said it so strangely. 
And yet, of course, he could not understand; 
her whole conduct must appear to him be- 
Avildering. How was it then that he did not 
look bewildered, but simply stunned, reproach- 
ful^ chilled^ and chilling? 
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She sat for a moment quite still, trying hard 
to look at herself with his eyes. What had she 
said ? She could not remember. What had 
she done ? She had wept wildly, more wildly 
perhaps than people generally weep for friends. 
She was beginning to understand. 

"You are surprised/' she stammered on an 
impulse; "but if you knew all " 



" No, I am not surprised ; and if I were 
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He did not finish, but there was a just per- 
ceptible movement of the hand. It suggested 
the warding-ojff of a distasteful confidence, or 
at least Lady Baby so read it. It was a very 
slight gesture, but it was enough. She under- 
stood still better. Mistrustful, faithless man ! 
So these were his suspicions! She threw up 
her head, crushing the tears beneath her eye- 
lashes. Why was he still standing there? 
Was he waiting for her to justify herself? 
Instinctively her teeth closed more tightly. 

" Have you anything more to say ? " she 
asked, putting her handkerchief in her pocket. 
Then she met his eyes, and her pride tottered 
a little. Once more it flew across her mind — 
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" What if I told him everything ? I know he 
would believe me." And immediately a second 
thought chased the first — " After he has as good 
as declined the confidence ? " But perhaps he 
would give her another opportunity. No, of 
course she could not speak first, there was still 
life enough left in the old dog Pride to keep 
her stubborn on that point. Her heart began 
to beat violently as she watched him, but he 
had already drawn a little aside, and was no 
longer looking at her. 

" Are — are you going back to Floundershayle 
now 1 " she asked at last wistfully, after a long 
sickening pause of suspense. After all, some 
one had to break the silence, and it was be- 
ginning to be borne in upon her that his will 
was stronger than hers. 

" Yes, I am going back to Floundershayle." 

" I am going there too, you know," said 
Lady Baby, getting up from her stone ; " so 
perhaps " 

"You wish that I should accompany you? 
It will perhaps be more advisable, you are 
scarcely recovered yet." Sir Peter's tone was 
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admirably civil, and would have been admir- 
ably natural, had it been a trifle less carefully 
measured. 

They moved along the path together, — close 
together, and yet, as Lady Baby^s sinking heart 
told her, wider apart than though a desert had 
stretched between them. 

" Are — are you going back to London ? " she 
asked presently. 

"Yes; the chances are that I shall be in 
London for a few days this week, — until my 
sailing preparations are complete." 

" SaUing 1 " 

" Yes ; I leave England next week." 

" For the North Sea ? " she asked in a small, 
thin voice. 

" No ; for the Mediterranean. The North Sea 
is rather cold at this season." 

" Yes ; I suppose the Mediterranean is 
warmer." 

"And more civilised. It is much easier to 
get provisions." 

"Yes; it must be much easier." 

With a shock of dismay she discovered that 
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they were talking commonplaces. He was not 
going to give her the chance of an explanation. 
The line had been overstepped. The mention 
of the provisions had built a much higher 
wall between them than the most passionate 
reproaches could have done. 

In this strain they talked all the way to 
Floundershayle, and in point of fact they never 
stopped talking. Silence was a thing which 
neither of them dared face just then. Lady 
Baby never forgot that walk ; years afterwards, 
merely by shutting her eyes, she could see that 
misty melting together of sea and sky, the 
twisted bushes along the path gradually taking 
shape through the mist, and cowering so close 
to the ground, thick with lichen, age, and 
damp; the broken twigs where still dangled 
some solitary yellow leaf; the sharp stones 
pushing their corners through their thin coats 
of clijff-grass, and the bits of dark red bracken, 
flapping helplessly on the banks, like some 
abandoned broken-winged bird. 

It was with a mixture of agony and relief 
that she found herself at the gate of the cabbage- 
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garden, in which stood the solitary granite 
house. So little aware was she by this time of 
what she was doing or saying, that she herself 
would have passed it by unheeding ; Sir Peter 
it was who stood still at the gate. 

" This is the house, I believe," he said, " no 
doubt they are expecting you," — and he politely 
held back the bit of a broken gate for her to 
pass. 

" Yes," said Lady Baby, "this is the house ; " 
and at that moment she realised very distinctly 
that this was not the j&rst time that Sir Peter 
had seen her enter this house. He had seen 
her here last night, in the dark, — he had told 
her so himself,— in a species of semi- disguise. 
What must he have thought ? This aspect of 
the case had not occurred to her until this 
moment. She gave him a glance of terrified 
inquiry ; he still held the gate open, with civil 
patience; yet somehow, at the same time, she 
felt a curious sensation, the sort of sensation 
that a person might feel when being trodden 
under foot by another. 

" Good-bye," she said faintly, putting out her 
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hand, yet doubtful whether it would be taken. 
He just touched it with his. 

'* Good-bye. Will you kindly remember me 
to Lord Kippendale? You will have a wet 
walk home, I fear ; I should recommend a glass 
of claret before starting.'' He raised his hat 
and left her. This, then, was the end? And 
his last words — which she at once concluded 
were the last she would ever hear from him — 
had been the recommendation to take a glass of 
claret. 

For quite a minute she stood beside the gate- 
post, staring after him with widely fixed and 
tearless eyes. Then the mist swallowed him 
up; and turning, she walked with shaking 
knees towards the house. 

"It is over," she said to herself; "yes, now 
it is really quite over." 
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CHAPTER XL. 



molly's lovers. 



" Hark, the wind with its wants and its infinite wail ! " 

One of the most curious things about life is the 
unequal pace at which it moves : how there are 
weeks that shoot past like hours and days that 
drag like centuries; how at some periods we 
live so fast that every minute has its history, 
while at others experience is beaten out so thin 
that the days, looked back upon, are not as 
individual days, but have run into each other 
and j&gure in our memory only as the fusion of 
a formless lump. Lady Baby had gone through 
the first of these phases and had now reached 
the second. From the moment that she had 
ascertained that Carbury had died without re- 
covering consciousness, existence seemed to have 

VOL. IIL ^ 
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come to a final standstill : the wheels had 
stopped, the machinery had run down. Where 
there had been tearing torrents there now stood 
stagnant marshes. She puzzled a good deal in 
these days — that is, in the weeks that followed 
upon Carbury's death and her parting with Sir 
Peter : she puzzled over the meaning of exist- 
ence, but she did it in a listless and blank 
manner, not expecting to reach a conclusion. 
Her stock of mental energy was bankrupt for 
the moment. 

What she could not do for herself others 
might have done for her : outward influence 
might have pulled her to her feet. But there 
was no one to do it. Her father was now 
almost an invalid ; Agnes was tied to the steps 
of her banished lord ; Catherine had returned 
to Bournemouth ; and Germaine, the affectionate 
and reticent, was labouring under his own 
burden of despondency. 

Even the seat among the rocks had to be 
abandoned in these bitter days of early winter. 
The almost continual blast made the cliffs un- 
bearable and the hillside all but impracticable ; 
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and now, in order to supply the imperative 
need for exercise without which she must have 
fallen ill, there were days on which Lady Baby 
had no resource but to pace round the four 
sides of that piece of waste ground which had 
once been the garden of GuUyscoombe, and 
where now the old gooseberry -bushes rattled 
their dry arms and chattered their teeth in the 
wind ; where here and there a belated camomile 
flower still shivered on its stalk, and the toads 
hopped through the withered leaves. Nothing 
had yet been done to reclaim the spot: the 
wooden Dragon still lay upon its face, and the 
Mermaid upon her back ; the Cherub still 
imagined himself to be blowing his trumpet, 
and the Sea-king still reeled against the wall. 
At present the enclosure did duty as washing- 
green. Occasionally, as she walked, Lady Baby 
had to duck her head in order to avoid the 
ropes that were stretched across, on which rows 
of shirts flapped their arms wildly, like hanged 
men asking to be cut down. Even here the 
air was at most times dim and thick with 
driving spray, and it was from unseen depths 
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that the roar of the water came up from where 
the sea was for ever tearing away at the ragged 
blacks rocks with its cruel white teeth. The 
Kippendale days ! — sometimes the thought 
would sweep down upon her, as she took her 
caged walk — the days when prosperity had 
been her complaint, the days when things had 
gone so smoothly that she had wilfully looked 
about for means to ruffle them. Not suited to 
each other 1 She and Peter not fitted for each 
other ? No, not if the star is out of place in 
the sky, not if the acorn does not fit its cup. 
Not suited ? They were created for each other I 
And now she might never touch his hand again, 
never hear his voice. He had left Choughshire 
— this much she had succeeded in ascertaining 
— and by this time was most likely on his way 
to the Mediterranean. Her heart grew sick 
within her. 

When it became too dark to pace the goose- 
berry ground, there remained the exciting varia- 
tion of sitting before the fire, staring at the coals 
and listening to the wind ; sometimes alone, some- 
times in company with her father and Germaine, 
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but generally in silence. Often the silence was 
broken by heavy breathing, for Lord Kippen- 
dale now invariably dozed over his newspaper. 
Then cautiously and fearfully, Lady Baby 
would scan the sunken white head, the tremble 
of the closed eyelids, the weary droop of the 
shrunken figure. " His lordship^s fallin' thro' 
his claes," had been Adam's comment more than 
once lately, and Lady Baby could not but en- 
dorse it. ^at is killing him!" she said to 
herself, — " It is killing him I " 

It was in the evening also that there came 
the one moment in the day which, had the spirit 
been less numb, might have brought with it a 
thrill of excitement— the moment when the re- 
sult of the day's investigations was reported to 
Lord Kippendale by the engineer still at work. 
He could not be kept at work very much longer 
—so Mr Reid had hinted— for the daily cost 
was huge, and the daily result was a blank. 
His lordship could not afibrd to dig very many 
more holes to put his money into. His lordship 
acquiesced, almost with indiflference. It meant 
djBspair, of course; and yet there would be a 
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measure of relief in not seeing the man's face 
any longer, and not having to guess by its ex- 
pression, before even the question was put, that 
the answer would be, — " Nothing yet." 

Lady Baby neither raised her head at the 
question, nor sank it lower at the answer. She 
scarcely noticed when the sensible, middle-aged 
individual came in ; and when he went out 
again, something, which she believed to be an 
infallible instinct, told her that the copper was 
irrevocably lost. If she thought at all in those 
days of Mr Carbury's mysterious and strangely 
worded announcement to her concerning this 
same copper, she thought of it only as of some 
wild hallucination of his — some preliminary 
symptom, perchance, of the fever that had killed 
him. Her curiosity was for the moment as 
numb as all her other faculties. But at last 
there came a day which in one instant caused it 
to start once more broad awake — a day marked 
by so strange a discovery that it could not fail to 
stir up wild expectation, and which yet, at the 
same time that it brought a hope, brought also 
what appeared to be a dead' check, a blank wall 
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built straight across the promising road which 
but this moment had opened before the eyes of 
the unfortunate family. Was it a piece of ad- 
ditional and gratuitous malice on the part of 
Fate, who sometimes loves to hang a tantalising 
prize before our eyes only for the pleasure of 
snatching it away again as soon as our fingers 
have clutched at it ? 

It was one evening after dark, when Lord 
Kippendale and his son and daughter sat round 
the fire, pursuing their customary occupations 
of staring at the grate and listening to the gale. 
There was a certain variety both in the grate 
and in the gale to-day. Among the coals there 
had been thrust some bits of wood, fragments 
of old boats, of course, that had been broken 
up as too bad even for coffins or garden-palings, 
and had been sold very cheap as fuel. It was 
the only form of firewood to be had about the 
place ; and perhaps because of the sea-salt which 
saturated its veins, it displayed a much more 
^olent objection to being burnt than is gener- 
• ally displayed by ordinary wood. It was much 
given to hissing and spitting, in sudden bursts 
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of mad defiance, and then again crackling into 
tongues of ghastly green and livid blue flame, 
which furiously licked the black grate, for want, 
it would seem, of teeth wherewith to tear. 
"What agony 1'' it seemed to say — *'what 
agony to die by fire, to us who have lived 
on the water ! We should have been drowned, 
not burnt. Why were we not drowned ? What 
agony ! " 

Lady Baby, with her chin resting in her 
hand, had been watching the rage of the dead 
boats for an hour and more. And the gale, — 
it was a real gale to-day ; not merely that never- 
dying wind, which wore out everything but it- 
self, whose voice was magnified by the echoes 
of the resounding rocks, and whose terrors were 
exaggerated by the hysterically shivering goose- 
berry skeletons. Something in this way must 
the blast have torn over the clilffs on the night 
when the mines had been drowned. It shouted 
in a hundred voices and proclaimed its empire 
in a hundred ways. Walls and ceilings groaned 
almost like a ship at sea, as the beams strained 
under the pressure of the blast. A hungry 
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wolf in the chimney howled an answer to a 
hungry wolf at the door. Every hinge in the 
house rattled, every window-fastening jingled ; 
there seemed to be a hand at every latch, a 
finger tapping at every pane. Those must be 
the drowned folk that haunt the Choughshire 
coast, and who, according to popular belief, love 
nothing so much as to flatten themselves against 
window-panes, and sob over the life they have 
lost. 

"Adam will be caught in the storm," said 
Lady Baby, as she sat staring into the fire. " I 
am sorry I sent him." 

"Eh? What? Where did you send him to ? " 
asked Lord Kippendale, awaking from a doze. 

" He took my boots to be new-soled. I have 
worn them out with walking round the garden." 
And she laid her cheek against her hands and 
gave a little dreary smile. 

" Oh, then he will take shelter at Flounder- 
shayle," said Germaine. 

" He isn't gone to Floundershayle. It seems 
that the Floundershayle man is a bungler, and 
that they all send their boots to that mad 
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shoemaker who lives among the hills, and whom 
I once visited." 

" He must be mad indeed if he lives among 
these hills." 

"Yes; and he is obstinate as well as mad. 
When I sent the boots yesterday, the boy brought 
back some message that I couldn't understand ; 
he said the boots couldn't be mended, — and I 
know they can, so I sent Adam to-day." 

" But surely not on foot ? " 

" No ; he took the cob. But it is so dark ; 
I wish he were back." 

They fell silent again. The bits of dead 
boats defiantly put out a few more blue and 
green tongues, and then began to fall to ashes. 
The wind took half-a-dozen difierent voices in 
quick succession. 

"There he is," said Germaine, suddenly; "that's 
his limp in the passage." In the same instant 
the door was sharply rapped at, and, without 
waiting for an answer, Adam, hatless, wet, and 
dishevelled, stumped in. 

" He's broken the cob's neck," groaned Lord 
Xippendale. " I know he has." 
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Adam came to the middle of the room and 
then stood still, breathing with extreme diffi- 
culty. " Please m' lord/' he painfully uttered, 
" Fm no' generally for makin' assairtions, but, 
for all that, it's him, it's him, m' lord ; and I'd 
wish to know who's the handiest magistrate." 

*' My poor Adam, I am afraid it's more a case 
of the handiest lunatic doctor. Are you mad, 
man? What are you glaring at? How's the 
cob ? Did he feed ? " 

" He's saidlet and bridled," answered Adam, 
with an odd and ominous turn of his eye ; " he's 
bein' held ootside for me to mount again ; and 
I'll be obleeged if your lordship '11 gie me the 
name o' the magistrate that comes handiest. I' 
hae fand him, m' lord ; it's him or his wraith." 

" Who ? or whose wraith ? " asked Lord Kip- 
pendale, turning bewildered in his chair. 

" The thief, m' lord ; the villanous diamond- 
thief, m' lord. It's Christy Swan or his wraith!" 
cried Adam, beginning to shout in his excite- 
ment. The surprise awakened, the questions 
poured upon him, calmed him by degrees; 
gradually the story came out 
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"And as I sat in my saidle," — ^he took up 
at the critical point of the narrative, — "as I 
sat in my saidle, and thocht to mysel' that 
0^ a* the daft places to pit up a shoemaker's 
sign, this was nearhand the daffcest, the door 
I was watchin' flings open, and oot steps the 
very queerest-like sicht o' a man that ever I 
set eyes on. I wouldn't be for sayin' that I 
kenned him like a shot ; it took the best pairt 
o' five meenits — I to stare frae the saidle, and 
he frae the doorway — and syne it kind o' 
dawned on me. First there comes a some- 
thin' creepin' up my back, and syne a some- 
thin' else pokin' at my heid, and a' in a jiflFy 
I hae it. There's no' twa o' them made that 
shape in the warld, m' lord. And syne I sings 
oot — * Christy Swan ! By all that's thievish, 
it's Christy Swan ! ' At this he pits up his 
arms, and mak's as he would rin at me and 
pu' me off the horse, biit instead he turns back 
and steeks the door." 

" And you followed, Adam ? " 

Adam looked haughtily sheepish. "I hadna 
my leg-doon, m' lord." 
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" So you turned and came home ? *' 
" Not afore we'd had anither word thegither. 
For presently his head comes oot and he skirls, 
* What did you do wi' her ? ' He was speakin' 
o' Molly, m' lord," said Adam, in a stern aside. 
** * She's a lost cratur,' I said, says I ; and up 
he catches the cat that's rubbing his legs, and 
begins to caper like ten daft men made into 
one, and tosses the cat, and hugs it, and tells 
it that she's a lost cratur. I'd be almost for 
assairtin' that it made him happy. M' lord, 
he looked like a deevil. But richt in the 
middle I cries oot to him that he's a lost 
cratur hissel', and that I'm awa' for the magis- 
trate, and that I'm ready to swear to the 
diamond robbery, morning or evening, mid- 
day or midnight. * Just see if we dinna mak' 
a job o' ye yet,' I says, says I ; and the meenit 
I says the word * diamonds,' doon he draps 
the cat like a stane, and back he flings into 
his hoose, shakin' all over, m' lord, like a 
thievish villain as he is. And then, since I 
couldna get at him, more's the pity, for want 
o' my leg-doon, I did the next best thing. 
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which was to stick spurs into the cob's sides, 
and gallop all the way home; and I'd be 
muekle obleeged for the name o' the handiest 
magistrate, m' lord." 

*' In order that you may succeed, after all, 
in breaking the coVs neck? eh? Nonsense, 
man ! Hear to the wind I '* 

A sharp tussle ensued. Lord Kippendale 
scouted the idea of the magistrate. Why 
should not the wretch run? They had the 
diamonds. Adam was for instant and stern 
justice : the thought that no one had gone 
to jail for the diamond burglary had gnawed 
at his heart for years. Adam belonged to the 
order of honest men who make honesty un- 
popular. Germaine was inclined to side with 
Adam ; Lady Baby with her father. To Adam 
the discovery of Christopher Swan meant the 
discovery of the diamond thief; to Lord Kip- 
pendale it meant the discovery of the long- 
lost " Swan's copper '' — it could scarcely be 
doubted that this would follow as a matter of 
course. That much -discussed tradition must 
be put to the test as immediately as circum- 
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stances would permit. Adam was at last 
cooled down to the point of recognising that 
a hurricance and a pitch-dark night were 
slight objections to the proposed expedition, 
and, with the worst grace in the world, he 
limped off to put the cob in its stall. It was 
arranged that next day he should visit the 
shoemakers hut accompanied by Germaine, 
who would be able to give him the indispens- 
able leg-down. 

The storm blew off over-night, and next day 
dawned with an iron frost. Before mid -day 
Germaine and the old groom stood among the 
mine-ruins and rapped at the shoemaker's door. 
The blast had thrown down an extra foot of 
wall here and there, and it had made havoc 
of the once well-raked border where the sweet- 
smelling flowers used to grow. One of the 
straw beehives had -wrenched itself free of its 
iron collar and rolled on the frozen ground. 
To Germaine's loud rap there came no answer. 

**He's lyin' close," said Adam; and putting 
his hand to his mouth as though he were 
giving a tally-ho I he brought forth an ear- 
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rending shout which cut sharply through the 
cold air and brought back rattling echoes from 
the walls around, but no other response. Ger- 
maine rapped again, then pushed the door 
with his foot, then shook it with his hand. 
No answer yet, and no movement of any sort. 

" It's all a d d naake-believe," said Adam, 

beginning to foam at the lips; "he's in there, 
sure enough. Did ye try the window, m' 
lord?" Germaine peered in at the window. 
He saw a very neat room, composed appar- 
ently of several scrap - screens. Boots were 
ranged on the bench, and bobbins of thread 
drawn up on a shelf; only the chimneypiece 
was bare. There was not a mortal soul in 
the place. , 

"He's here I" shouted Adam, — "he's here! 
If he's no' in yon room, then he's lyin' close 
somewhere near : he's ahint yon wa', he's 
roond the next corner, he's doon the shaft. 
We'll hae him yet, m' lord — we'll hae him 
yet ! " 

But they did not have him. The outland- 
ish bootmaker had vanished for the nonce, 
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and though they went round every comer 
and peered into every dark recess of the 
deserted buildings, the only living thing that 
they set eyes on was a large white cat, which 
started up from among the stones and disap- 
peared like a flash of white lightning into the 
thickest of the furze bushes. 
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CHAPTER XLL 



HAL. 



*' Hath she not then for pains and fears; 
The day of woe, the anxioas night, 
For all her sorrow, all her tears^ 
An over-payment of delight ? " 



Little Hal Wyndhurst lay in his bed, very 
white, very still, — his small face shrunk to a 
wizened copy of itself, his small hands reduced 
to mere little bundles of bones ; such a wretched, 
thread-paper morsel of a little boy, that the king 
of terrors must have been hard-up indeed for 
prey when he thought it worth while to make a 
snap at this. It was on the day on which Mr 
Carbury had died that Hal had caught the infec- 
tion. The fever had run its course, and had for- 
mally taken its departure, or had been declared 
by the hastily summoned Sir Ambrose Cathcart 
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to have taken its departure, more than a week 
ago. There had been a few days of sitting-up 
in bed for Hal, a few slices of chicken-breast to 
still the first delicious pangs of convalescent 
hunger; and then, alas! whether it was that 
the sitting-up had been premature, or the slices 
of chicken too big, Hal was down on his back 
again, and not even Sir Ambrose could say 
whether or not he would remain there for good. 
This was the night of the crisis. The exhaus- 
tion of the little frame had reached an extreme 
point from want of the food which he refused, 
and of the sleep that would not come. Spoon- 
fuls of champagne, dribbled through his lips, 
had done what they could do in creating ficti- 
tious strength, but even champagne is not 
elixir. One more of these never-ending nights, 
in which the strained eyes, staring out of the 
narrow face, roamed and roamed in helpless 
wakefulness round the room, must put out the 
little flame for ever. ** If he falls asleep before 
midnight,^' had been the verdict, " the struggle 
is gained. Nature will have won a new footing, 
and she can be trusted to do the rest, always 
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provided that the sleep is not broken. Should 
the wakefulness continue, or should the sleep be 
broken by outward causes, then the middle of 
to-morrow is the utmost limit I give him ; but 
more likely he will die before dawn. My dear 
lady ! Pray do not be agitated ; it will not be 
painful ; there will be no agony. An agony, as 
you know, means a struggle, and there is not 
strength enough left to struggle." It was not 
Sir Ambrose who said this, but the local apothe- 
cary, a small and snuffy old man, on whom Sir 
Ambrose had laid a corner of his mantle, and 
who had a much more painfully direct way of 
saying things than the great doctor. 

And now it was midnight, and Maud, breath- 
lessly bending her head to listen, told herself that 
Hal was asleep. She was on her knees beside 
the bed, with one arm thrust under the shoulders 
of the sick boy, for a few minutes ago Hal had 
faintly signified that his head was too low. The 
change of posture seemed to bring him ease, 
and it was while he lay supported by Maud's 
arm that his eyelids had softly sunk down. 

In a tremor of suspense Maud waited, not 
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daring to hope that the heavy lids would not 
raise themselves again. At last she looked up, 
very slowly, as if even that might make a noise, 
and glanced at her fellow-watcher, over at the 
other side of the bed. " Asleep ? '' said the eyes 
that questioned. " Thank Grod, asleep ! " the 
dumb answer came back. 

It was Sir Peter who was Maud's fellow- 
watcher. He had left Choughshire when Hal 
had first been declared out of danger, but had 
come down again from London to-day, in answer 
to a telegram signed by Lady Euphrosyne, but 
more than half inspired by Maud. Lady 
Euphrosyne had now for more than a fortnight 
been wasting her social virtues at Flounder- 
shayle. Maud, in a panic, had summoned her 
at the first alarming turn of the illness, but 
the great woman of the world — though, to do 
her justice, she came as fast as Bradshaw would 
let her — did not quite see what she was wanted 
for, once there. Her sick cherub clung to Maud, 
whose face and whose fairy-tales he had got so 
used to this month past; and Maud clung to 
him in return, and nursed him with a devotion 
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which at moments even overstepped the necessi- 
ties of the case. Lady Euphrosyne was much 
attached to her cherub ; but he seemed strange 
to her in this guise of sickness, and, brought in 
presence of him, she was conscious of feeling 
helpless. None of her cherubs had ever been 
sick, except when they fell off their ponies, and 
they had always had excellent and highly paid 
nurses. It is this combination that makes the 
helpless mother. So, after a few attempts in 
the sick-room, followed by as many failures, 
Lady Euphrosyne remembered opportunely that 
she had four other cherubs, for whose sakes it 
would be wrong not to spare herself, and, 
retiring into the room which had been Maud's 
parlour, she proceeded to turn the largest 
available table into the nearest possible resem- 
blance to her writing-table at home, and applied 
herself to bringing up her arrears of correspond- 
ence. Installed at this tribunal, she sat upon 
questions social, from noon till night, and 
dispensed instruction to the ignorant in notes, 
carefully fumigated and freely pricked with the 
disinfecting pin. 
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Had Maud any second thought when she 
inspired the telegram to Sir Peter ? Or was it 
really only because Hal had murmured a feverish 
and probably whimsical wish to see his step- 
brother? It was very odd, and at any other 
time Maud would not have thought it possible, 
but the telegram was indeed genuine. It was 
for Hal that she wanted Sir Peter, not for 
herself. Just for the present, perhaps only just 
for the present, he had ceased to be a rich 
baronet to her, and simply struck her in the 
light of Hal's brother, for whom Hal had asked, 
and whose appearance might have a beneficial 
effect upon Hal. It was a mere straw to catch 
at, but Maud was in a mood to catch at a straw. 
The first alarm of the iUness had been the bugle- * 
note, which shook her sleeping conscience. 
" My doing," she said to herself, — " my doing. 
I brought him here for my own ends. I kept 
him here in cold blood — ^for my own ends also. 
He must be saved." And she nursed him with 
that fanatical devotion which filled Lady 
Euphrosyne with as much wonder as admira- 
tion. Her whole thoughts were so fixed on this 
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one point, that other things became distant. 
She heard that Sir Peter was preparing his 
yacht for another cruise, and it scarcely touched 
her; she was told of Carbury's death, and it 
only dimly and indistinctly affected her ; and 
when, owing to the continual gales which had 
hindered him in starting, Lady Euphrosyne's 
telegram found her step-son still in London, it 
was on Hal's account, in the first place, that 
Maud felt thankful. If any thankfulness on her 
own account had smuggled itself into the composi- 
tion of the sentiment, it was so deeply and darkly 
smothered as to be unknown even to herself. 

Later all that would begin again ; it was not 
resigned, only postponed. Hal must be saved 
first. " If that boy dies, I shall have killed 
him," she told herself. It was not for Hal that 
she was fighting this devoted battle, it was 
for herself, for her peace of mind, the quiet of 
her future days, the sleep of her future nights ; 
it was to guard her own pillow from being 
haunted by the ghost of that weirdly gaunt, 
unchildlike face, and the helpless roaming of 
those wakeful eyes. 
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But now the eyes were closed, and the little 
emaciated chest began to rise and fall. Lady 
Euphrosyne in her dressing-gown had glided in 
and out again at intervals of five minutes, look- 
ing haggard and helpless ; and when at last it 
had been telegraphed to her that he slept, she 
retired exhausted to the sofa in the next room, 
and there first indulged herself in a stifled shower 
of tears, and then dozed gradually into oblivion. 

Maud and Sir Peter remained at their posts ; 
indeed, Maud was chained to hers by the posi- 
tion of her arm on which Hal's entire weight, 
or what remained of his weight, reposed. Sir 
Peter might have moved away, had he been so 
minded, but he did not seem to be so minded. 
An hour passed thus ; Maud did not look up. 
There was dead silence in the house, and out- 
side only a faint moan of wind, once the whirr 
of a bird's wing, and once the bark of a 
dog. 

When one o'clock struck, Maud drew a freer 
breath : he had slept for an unbroken hour ; 
the rise and fall of the chest had grown steady. 
She raised her eyes; Sir Peter was fixedly 
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regarding her. He leant across the bed, and 
whispered very low, •* Can you stay much 
longer that way ? " 

" Which way ? " 

** You are kneeling ; don't you know that ? " 

'^ No," she smiled faintly. " I had for- 
gotten." 

*' Is your arm not stiff ? " 

She shook her head. 

** He sleeps so sound ; can you not draw it 
away 1 " 

"Draw it away?" She .gazed full at him, 
with an almost indignant surprise. « Did you 
hear what the doctor said about broken sleep ? " 

He was silent, and leant back in his chair. 

A few minutes later, Maud looked up again, 
and found his eyes still upon her. 

"Miss Epperton, is it quite impossible that 
I should relieve you-l You cannot kneel like 
this till morning; you will faint." 

Maud's finger stole up to her lips ; her brows 
drew together sharply to a frown. " Hush 1 
It is impossible, quite impossible." 

"But you will faint." 
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" Not before he wakes ; and if I faint, then — 
well, it will be a fainting fit. This is life and 
death ; you heard the doctor." 

Again Sir Peter leant back, and the room 
was still. 

If but a few days ago Maud had been told 
that she would have such an opportunity as 
this and leave it unimproved, she assuredly 
would have scouted the idea. Yet here she 
was alone with the man whom she had deter- 
mined to marry, able to meet his eye without 
coquetry, and to return his smile without an 
arriere-pensee; quite reckless as to her un- 
waved hair, quite callous as to her unrouged 
cheeks. It was the fear of that small ghost 
of the future that did it. Had Maud been in a 
state to analyse herself, she would have known 
quite well that neither the recklessness nor the 
callousness could last. Nor did she know how, 
while they lasted, they did her better service 
than the most fine-drawn coquetry could have 
done. One spice of consciousness, one grain of 
art, might have revealed her as posing for an 
effect; but here it was patent that she had 
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forgotten herself. The unwaved hair, instead 
of hindering, rather furthered that cause which 
a single " Epperton glance " might have upset. 
Sir Peter had until now always thought of 
her as of a very beautiful woman, — a sensible 
woman, a pleasant woman. It had never 
occurred to him that she was a very loving or 
tender vroman. To-night it began to occur 
to him. " There is a soul in the picture," he 
said to himself, as he watched the patient, 
kneeling figure. ** There is the soul of two 
women in the picture," he thought, as the hours 
dragged past ; and still she knelt there — up- 
right, untiring, betraying only by the increasing 
pallor of her face the fatigue that was beginning 
to weigh upon her. Towards three her head 
began to droop with the strain ; but she knelt 
on, immovable, only that her chin now rested 
on her breast. Sir Peter softly left his place, 
went to the farther end of the room, and then 
stepped to her side. He had poured champagne 
into a spoon, and held it to her. She took it, 
allowing him to feed her like a baby, — in her 
strained posture she was almost as helpless as 
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one. " Can you really not remove your arm ? " 
he whispered. "I am sure I could slip mine 
under without rousing him." 

She shook her head vehemently, and the 
watch was resumed as before. 

Four o'clock, and Hal still slept. Lady 
Euphrosyne had paid three or four more 
dumbly interrogative visits to the sick-room. 
Maud had swallowed three or four more spoon- 
fuls of champagne ; but the pallor of her face 
was increasing, and an occasional sharp con- 
traction about the mouth showed what she was 
suffering. 

Five o'clock. An impetuous cock crowed 
somewhere from the back of the house, and 
then, finding that the general opinion of the 
poultry-yard was against getting up, went to 
sleep again. Through the chinks of the ill- 
closing shutters the November morning still 
scowled black as midnight. " She cannot hold 
out an hour longer," thought Sir Peter, and kept 
his eyes upon Maud, expecting every minute 
to see her fall. Six o'clock passed, seven o'clock 
came, and she had not fallen yet ; but ti^ thin 
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sheet of grey light that came sliding in through 
the shutters showed her face drawn with pain, 
and her form beginning to sway just perceptibly, 
while her right hand closed convulsively over 
the side of the bedstead. Hal slept on. The 
impulsive cock tried another crow, and this time 
found imitators. Poultry-yards close at hand, 
poultry-yards in the distance and in the middle- 
distance, proclaimed their whereabouts. Down- 
stairs a shutter was thrown back ; the house- 
door was unlocked. 

It was upon the stroke of the half-hour when 
Hal stirred his hand, and then, drawing a deep 
breath, opened his eyes. They were very dif- 
ferent eyes from those that had closed seven 
hours before ; they were soft and moist with 
sleep — dim indeed, but comfortably drowsy — 
and it was with the puzzled drunkenness of real 
sleep that they passed from one to the other 
face before him. 

"Hal," said Sir Peter, bending over him. 
Hal smiled a little wan smile and put up his 
hand ; it fell back to the coverlet before it had 
reached Sir Peter's moustache, which was ap- 
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parently the object aimed at, but even this was 
more than he could do yesterday. 

Sir Peter came over to Maud. " Your watch 
is past, Miss Epperton. Here is the nurse to 
take your place. He will do now ; come 
away.'^ 

" He will do now," repeated Maud after him, 
but she did not rise. 

" Miss Epperton, come ! " said Sir Peter. 
*'Miss Epperton, why don't you get up ? " 

Maud made a sort of spasmodic movement 
with her arm. Then she looked up straight at 
him. **I cant,'' she said; "I can't move it.*' 
She tried again, but the arm was numb with the 
strain. Sir Peter gently shifted Hal's position 
and then took out her arm, which allowed itself 
to be lifted as though it were of wood. Then 
he helped her to her feet, but the moment he 
let go her hand she staggered and fell half 
against him. The nurse by this time had taken 
her place by Hal's side. Putting his arm around 
Maud, Sir Peter supported her from the room. 

" The air ! " she gasped. " Take me to tho 
air — open the window!" 
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" It is bitterly cold/' said Sir Peter. 

" Take me to the air," she said again, cling- 
ing to his arm. 

They were in the disordered parlour, where 
the remains of last night's supper still stood on 
one table, while the resiJts of Lady Euphrosyne's 
yesterday's correspondence lay ranged on the 
other. Sir Peter flung open the window, and 
the raw November air struck their faces. 
" Ah ! " said Maud, ** ah ! " and leaving go her 
hold on his arm, she threw herself forward on 
the window-sill, and turned her face towards the 
stripe of whitish light that lay across the water 
to the east, like a bright, sharp knife ripping up 
the shadows of the departing night. Sea, and 
sea alone, filled the horizon : it had a voice, but 
scarcely yet a face. A vast, flat thing of rlinn 
features, it would have appeared unfamiliar to 
Maud but for the ripple and wash, ripple and 
wash on the rocks below. How she had feared 
this dayl How she had thought to hate it! 
And now how she loved that rising sun, and 
stretched her arms towards it, weeping and 
laughing, with a pure and sparkling gladness in 
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her heart, and on her lips something that was 
almost a prayer. Sir Peter stood beside her 
without speaking, and watched every change 
upon her face, sideways and apprehensively. 
He had already made sure that his step-mother's 
smelling-bottle was in the room. 

Presently Maud turned her face towards him ; 
there was a wonderful smile upon her lips. 
'*He is saved,'' she said quietly, though her 
voice shook ever so slightly. 

Sir Peter took her hand, and his voice also 
seemed to shake a little. " He is saved ; but 
only because you saved him. Miss Epperton, I 
can't make speeches, but I should be a fool if I 
did not know that I owe my little brother to 

you." 

Maud gave a quick shudder. *' Oh no, not to 
me ; you don't know, — he had to be saved." 
As she said it, her eyes feU on the steep slope in 
front of the inn door, where one solitary old boat 
now lay, the single remnant of the half-dozen 
that had once lain there, keel uppermost, and 
round which the gossips of the place had loved 
to assemble. Maud shuddered again, and then 
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smiled. She could afford to do so now, though 
for days past it had been one of her tortures to 
glance fearfully at that slope every morning, 
and to mark how, as the fever spread, the store 
of old boats diminished. How she had sickened 
at the thought of what might be the possible 
destination of that last old boat 1 

"If it is not to you that I owe my brother," 
Sir Peter was saying, " then to whom 1 To Sir 
Ambrose Cathcart, perhaps ? " 

She gently shook her head and smiled again, 
leaving her hand still in his. She felt too peace- 
ful and contented to speak much, and there was 
still that wonderful softness on her face which 
Sir Peter had never seen there, and which be- 
came it so well. For a space he stood watching 
her, in silence. " It has always been my theory," 
he said at last, " that there is one feather of an 
angel's wing in every woman's composition, but 
it takes moments like these, nights like these, 
to bring it to light." Then, quite unexpectedly 
to Maud, he bent and kissed the white fingers 
he held, with something that was very near 
reverence. The action was slight, and, con- 
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sidering the circumstances, not in the least 
unnatural, but it pulled Maud in one instant 
from the skies to the earth. As Sir Peter's lips 
touched her hand she gave a slight start, as 
though she remembered something, till now lost 
sight of, and the first streak of colour sprang 
back to her face. She looked out at the dawn 
again, but it w^as with a different look already, 
and it suddenly struck her that this white light 
must make her look terribly old. *^Yes, you 
are right, it is chill," she said, drawing sharply 
back. " Please close the window." Walking 
to the darkest corner of the room, she sank 
into a chair and closed her eyes to reflect. 

By the time Sir Peter had done with the 
window, Maud Epperton was already more 
than half herself again. She opened her eyes 
languidly as he drew near. 

" Shall I leave you ? Do you wish to rest 1 " 

She laughed feebly. " Don't look at me so 
appallingly, please. Do you still expect me to 
faint ? '' 

-" No. I underrated your nerve ; or rather it 
was the size of your soul that I taxed too low. 
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But the reaction will come, the later the worse. 
You must promise me to rest. I don't mean 
an hour on your bed ; I mean a real, long, com- 
plete rest to set up your nerves again. You 
have been living in a strain for weeks. Will 
you promise me this before I go ? '' 

" When are you going ? " 

'* To-morrow or next day, — as soon as Hal 
will let me. Once he has turned the corner I 
become a useless encumbrance here, and tbe 
wind blows fair now for the Mediterranean." 

"The Mediterranean!" said Maud. ''How 
the word smells of orange-groves ! I was there 
once ; Lady Carringsford took me as a sort of 
unsalaried court-jester, I believe. Wby do you 
stare ? I assure you I used to be almost amus- 
ing in those days, but I was younger then." 

*' And you liked it 1 '' 

'* Liked it ? I can only say, Happy man 1 " 

'* Then, why not go again ? " 

She stared. " What do you mean ? " 

"I mean," said Sir Peter, "that a yacht is 
a capital thing for setting up people's nerves. 
If you think mine comfortable enough, why 
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should you not take your rest on the Medi- 
terranean ? " 

Maud's eyes remained upon his face; no, 
he was not joking. She was honestly amazed, 
and at the same time secretly thrilled with 
the beginnings of quite another exultation 
than the one she had felt over HaFs safety. 
She gave a rather loud laugh, threw back her 
head against the cushions and felt strangely 
light-hearted, almost light-headed, as one who 
has passed through a horrifying dream and 
wakes to find that it was aU mist and vapour, 
and that everything is still safe. She felt 
herself set free again, her hands untied to 
mould and shape the future. 

"WeU?" said Sir Peter. "What do you 
say ? " 

Maud laughed again hysterically, till the 
tears came to her eyes. "Sir Peter Wynd- 
hurst and Miss Epperton, for the Mediter- 
ranean. Fancy how well it would look in 
the 'Morning PostM" 

" Hang the * Morning Post ' I " said Sir Peter, 
curtly. "But seriously. Miss Epperton, you 
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have an aunt somewhere, have you not? Is 
she transportable ? " 

"Sir Peter Wyndhurst and the two Miss 
Eppertons, for the Mediterranean/' laughed 
Maud ; " does that sound much better ? " 

*' Scarcely as well as the other/' said Sir Peter, 
sitting down opposite to Maud, as though 
seriously to discuss the question. She put 
up her hand uneasily to her hair, and sharply 
pulled back her foot. She had only just 
become aware of her big felt slippers ; they 
had been of extreme value in the sick-room, 
but they were not becoming. "The matter 
lies in the neatest of all nutshells," Sir Peter 
was saying. " You save my brother's life and 
injure your own health in so doing; Sir 
Ambrose Cathcart prescribes a dose of Medi- 
terranean. Fantasca offers herself to you as 
the humble medicine-cup which is to work 
the cure. We have an aged spinster-aunt on 
board. What can the 'Morning Post' make 
of that ? '' 

"But how do you know that my health is 
injured ? " Maud kept her eyes upon him : he 
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was talking recklessly, and she saw it. She 
saw also, now, for the first time, how ill he 
looked, how aged since their last meeting. 
This could not be the effect of one sleepless 
night. 

He leant forward eagerly towards her. 
*'Will you come. Miss Epperton? Say you 
will come I It would be a kind turn — a kinder 
turn than you think." 

^' Why 1 " 

" Why ? " and he laughed strangely. " Be- 
cause I have half a mind to hang myself from 
the topmast, and I couldn't do it if there were 
ladies on board, — it would be bad manners. 
Will you come ? " 

"I don't know/' said Maud, standing up. 
She . was startled by his tone, . and she was 
excited. The opportunity thrust under her 
hand was so appallingly mighty, that she 
felt the need of just a little reflection before 
she grasped it. This mood of his was the 
very one which moulds the fate of lifetimes, 
like melted iron ready to run into shape. She 
saw it all : once upon the boards of the good 
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yacht Fantasca, what endless chances would 
be hers ! What a choice of roads, all leading 
to one goal I And when every other way had 
been tried, would there not always remain the 
way of discovering that there had, after all, 
been a disagreeable paragraph in that tiresome 
^ Morning Post ' ? And then to step ashore 
in some retired Italian coast - village, and 
send for the nearest approach to an English 
clergyman ? 

The panorama of pictures took but one 
moment to dart through her brain, and in the 
midst of her excitement she retained just calm- 
ness enough to tell herself that her " Yes " must 
not be given too cheaply. " I don't know," she 
said, as she stood up, though inwardly she knew 
quite well already. " I shall think of it ; but 
now, now I fancy that I ought to rest, after all. 
I will lie down ; perhaps I can sleep." 

She lay down, but sleep did not come. Her 
tingling nerves gave her no rest. She was 
aching with fatigue, yet thrilled from head to 
foot with the dazzling glitter of this new future 
that beckoned to her from on board a yacht. 
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At last she sat up, pushing her hair from her 
temples : it was no use, she could not lie still. 
She wanted movement, she wanted air. 

It had been broad daylight now for some 
hours, and wrapping herself in her cloak, Maud 
slipped down the staircase and out into the 
winter -day, hoping to cool this glow on her 
cheek and forehead, which first relief and then 
triumph had kindled there. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

LADY BABY SPOILS EVERYTHING. 

" Tout savoir c'est tout comprendre, et tout comprendre c'est 

tout pardonner." 

" Victory ! " Maud's heart cried within her. 
" Victory I *' and her parted lips drank in the 
bitter breeze, as though it had been wine dis- 
tilled specially to suit her taste. Then, between 
these trumpet-calls of victory, there would come 
a lower, purer note — " He is saved ! Little Hal 
is saved I " And the softening which had been 
on her face at dawn came back to her and 
stirred vaguely, somewhere in a corner of her 
heart. But she bade it lie still ; for to re- 
member that one moment when her thankful- 
ness had been spontaneous and unmixed, was 
to understand that it was no longer so ; but the 
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thought was so vague and faint that it lay still, 
or all but still, at her bidding. Victory was, 
after all, the loudest note in her ears. 

She walked along the little, steep, twisted 
village street, wishing to get to the cliffs ; but 
presently her eye chanced to fall on the bobbing 
cap of the post-mistress behind a window-pane. 
She thought she would go in and see if there 
were any letters for her. She had not read a 
letter for a week, but to-day her appetite for life 
was reviving, and, consequently, also for its 
details. In the doorway she ran against some- 
body who was reading a letter. She started 
back. 

'' Frances I " 

" Maud ! '' 

" What are you doing here ? " asked Maud, 
with a sudden, unaccountable chill upon her. 

" Doing here ? Fetching the letters : Agnes 
had not written for so long. This is the post- 
oflfice, you know." 

^^ Oh, to be sure ! " said Maud, stupidly. 
" This is the post-office.*' 

" How is he, Maud ? Little Hal, I mean. 
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I should have come to help you if they had let 
me. It would have been something to do." 

" The danger is over. Three ? Yes, thanks." 
The last words were to the post -mistress, who 
pushed three letters towards her. One of them 
slid over the table and fell to the ground. Lady 
Baby was nearest; she stooped to pick it up. 
As she did so her eye took in the address, which 
lay face uppermost. She said nothing, but 
flushed crimson as she handed the letter to 
Maud. Maud snatched it rather brusquely, and 
they went out in silence together ; nor was the 
silence broken until the very last houses of the 
street were reached. Maud busied herself with 
a letter from her aunt, but she could not go on 
reading four pages for ever — she had at last to 
look up. Lady Baby's eyes, very wide and very 
hungry, were hanging on her face. 

Maud looked away rather hastily. '* I think 
we shall have snow before midday," she re- 
marked. 

'^Is he here, Maud?" said Lady Baby, in 
reply. " Is he here ? " and she clutched Maud's 
hand. 
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If Maud had been quite certain that Sir Peter 
would not take a morning-stroll she would have 
greatly preferred to say that he was not here ; 
but the risk was too great. " He is going to- 
morrow," she said, after an instant's hesitation. 
" I wish they would not clean their fish out of 
doors/' she added immediately. " Look at that 
child I She is steeped in scales to the eyes." 

*^ Oh Maud, he is here ? He is really here ? 
Oh, how happy I am ! " as a proof of which, 
Lady Baby burst into tears. 

'' What is it ? " said Maud, impatiently. " I 
thought you said you were happy." 

" Yes, — no ; I mean only a little less miser- 
able than I have been all those weeks — those 
wretched weeks. If you knew how I hate those 
gate-posts with the round stones on the top. 
And all the same I love that place more than 
any other place in the world," sobbed Lady 
Baby, lucidly. " It was there, you know, 
Maud, it was there " 

" But I don't know ; and I don't want to 
know," said Maud, vehemently disengaging her 
hand. 
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" It was there ; I thought it was the last time, 
I was quite sure of it ; but now — oh Maud, do 
you think that I might have another last time ? 
Only one more ? He needn't shake hands with 
me ; he needn't know anything ; but just once 
again, you know, Maud I Only one little mo- 
ment again." She spoke with that broken eager- 
ness, with those catches of the breath, which 
betray an excitement become incontroUable. It 
was the silence of the weeks past finding utter- 
ance, the dim regrets and the dull pangs heaped 
beyond endurance, the heavy languors panting 
for expression. 

^^ Child, you are in a fever," said Maud, pain- 
fully startled. " You are raving. What do 
you mean ? I can't help you, — ^no, I certainly 
can't help you," she repeated, decisively. 

" No, I know that nobody can help me," said 
Lady Baby, frantically drying her eyes, and 
making great efforts to steady her voice ; " but 
only I should have liked " 

" What is it you want to see him for ? " asked 
Maud, abruptly. "If there is a message, I 
could take it, perhaps." She had reflected 
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that a message would be safer than an inter- 
view. 

Lady Baby shook her head, and her chin went 
up, somewhat in the old fashion, only that it 
was rather a miserable imitation of the old 
fashion. " No, I have no message, and I can't 
speak to him ; it is no use. It was all a mis- 
take ; but it is no use. If he can live without 
asking for the explanation, I must be able to 
live without giving it, I suppose.'' 

"A mistake? What mistake?" said Maud. 
She said it in spite of herself, for only a 
minute before she had been quite resolved to 
ask no questions. Her face was hard, but 
that something soft which had been stirring 
faintly in her heart stirred again, not so 
faintly this time. It was from there the ques- 
tion came. 

" May I tell you, Maud ? " asked Lady Baby. 
^* There was no one I could tell it to. Do you 
remember how we talked at Kippendale at the 
time he first went away ? Somehow you were 
the only one I could talk to about it. You were 
always very good to me, Maud." 
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"Go on, go on," said Maud, with a frown. 
She did not like remembering that time. 

" It was when Mr Carbury died. Mr Carbury 
knew a secret about the copper. It must have 
been that he had discovered that the man at the 
old Tally-ho Mine was really Christopher Swan. 
We found that out two days ago, but now he 
has disappeared again — Christopher Swan, I 
mean — so we are exactly at the same point we 
were at before ; but at that time I didn^ know 
anything about it, and I thought that Mr Car- 
bury alone could save Aggie and Nicky, and 
that is why I went to him that night in the 
dark, and Peter saw me go in, and he seemed 
to think — I don't know, Maud, what he really 
thought. And next day it was he who told me 
of his death, and I cried so dreadfully ; he must 
have thought it was all for Mr Carbury, and of 
course in one sense it was, because I knew that 
if it hadn't been for me he never would have 
come to Floundershayle, and never would have 
died. Don't you see ? " 

" I see," said Maud, looking out fixedly across 
the water. It did not strike Lady Baby as odd 
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that, despite the slight entanglement of pro- 
nouns, and the general haziness of the sketch, 
Maud should grasp the situation with such in- 
telligent rapidity. She had always had for her 
friend's intellect an awestruck deference, just as 
she had always felt for her friend's beauty a 
passionate admiration. 

" Why don't you look at me, Maud ? " she 
said, plucking at the other's sleeve, for Maud 
still stared out to sea. " Why don't you give 
me an answer ? " 

" I don't know what you want." 

" I want you to help me.'^ 

" To help you to explain the mistake 1 Are 
you asking for my advice ? I really cannot 
undertake to disentangle people's affaires du 
cceuvy^ said Maud, with a shrug. 

Lady Baby opened her blue eyes very wide. 
" Oh no ! " she said promptly, '* I am not asking 
for your advice. I know that there is only one 
course open to me; but I thought, I fancied, 
that perhaps you might have helped me in one 
thing — one little thing that would be very pre- 
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What is that ? " asked Maud, roughly. 
Only that I thought, I fancied, that perhaps 
I could have sat somewhere in some place where 
he could not see me — behind a window, perhaps, 
and where I could see him pass. I could look 
through the curtains, you know." 

" WeU ; and then ? " 

" Then ? Why, I should have seen him then, 
Maud.'' 

Maud did not turn her head ; she was very 
intent upon the sea. 

"And after that," went on Lady Baby, "I 
should wait until we were both very old, per- 
haps fifty or so, so that he could not think I 
was doing it for my own sake; and then I 
should write him a letter, and tell him that it 
was all a mistake, and that I never cared for 
anybody in the world but him. Or else, sup- 
posing I were to fall very ill, then I might even 
write to him before I was fifty, — of course only 
if I was quite, quite sure that I should die imme- 
diately afterwards. I think I should like that 
better, because thirty-three years is such a long 
time to wait." 
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Maud did not move. If she had opened her 
lips, it could only have been to burst into a peal 
of indecent laughter. Silence was just now her 
only bulwark. 

" Maud I " cried Lady Baby, and flung one 
arm round her neck. '^What is the matter? 
Won't you look at me ? Am I going to lose you 
too? I can't lose everybody — I can't!" and 
now she trembled and clung wildly round the 
other's neck. Slowly Maud turned her face from 
the sea, and for a minute she stood passive, not 
returning the caresses, but suflFering herself to be 
clung to, outwardly as unmoved as marble. 

"You are so kind, Maud — you are so very 
kind ; and oh ! you are so beautiful I " The 
tone now was something like Germaine's, and 
the words were very like Germaine's words. 
Maud shivered. This was the shadow of that 
terrible faith which had been her torment for so 
long, and had ended by being her undoing. 

"Don't!" she cried. "Don't hold me! 
Don't kiss me I " for just then Lady Baby's lips 
fell softly on her cheek. The very spot she had 
touched seemed to tingle with shame. " Do you 
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Lear me ? Let me go I " she almost screamed. 
" Let me go ! " 

Lady Baby dropped back, staring. 

"What is the matter with you, Maud? I 
have never seen you like this. Are you angry 
with me ? " 

** Yes," said Maud, between her teeth. '* I am 
very angry with you." 

" But what ? But why ? Have I done any- 
thing ? " 

*^Yes. You have done me a great deal of 
harm ; you have spoilt everything. I am very 
angry with you." With her lips closed and her 
eyes gleaming, she seized hold of Lady Baby s 
two hands, stood for one minute fiercely scan- 
ning the small, tremulous, white face — the large, 
hungering, blue eyes ; then, pushing the girl to 
one side, she turned and went back towards the 
village, leaving the other to stand and gaze after 
her, alone on the deserted road. She passed the 
post-office, this time without a glance at the 
bobbing cap of the post-mistress, and when the 
identical scaly child that had awakened her dis- 
gust ten minutes before ran straight across her 
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path, she saw nothing peculiar in its appearance. 
"And she loves him that way, she loves him 
that way ! " was all that she said to herself from 
one end of the village to the other. 

The barmaid was at the doorway when she 
reached the inn. 

"Where is Sir Peter Wyndhurst?" she in- 
quired. 

"Breakfasting in the coffee-room," was the 
answer. 

ilaud went straight to the coffee-room. Sir 
Peter was there, with a newspaper and a cup of 
coffee, but other people were there too, — the 
landlord propping the leg of a table, the land- 
lord's son washing a window-pane. 

" Send them away ; I want to speak to you," 
said Maud in French, walking up to where Sir 
Peter sat. 

He rose and looked at her. 

"Send them away," she repeated quietly; 
"I want to speak to you." 

Sir Peter turned and expressed the necessary 
wish. 

"Now," said Maud, bringing back her eyes 
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from the closing door and fixing them full 
upon Sir Peter's face. '* Now, tell me ; what do 
you think I am ? " 

Sir Peter was standing in face of her, with 
his napkin still in his hand. He looked down 
at it blankly, as though in search of inspiration ; 
then he looked again at Maud, and half pushed 
a chair towards her. 

'^No," said Maud, meeting his eyes; "you 
are mistaken. I am not mad — I am in a 
perfectly sane condition of mind ; and I want 
to know what you think of me.'' 

" I think very highly of you," said Sir Peter, 
while, with one hand he still mechanically offered 
the chair ; " but I don't seem quite to under- 
stand. Would you explain " 

'* Presently; that is coming. So you think 
highly of me 1 You believe me to be an honest 
and good woman ? " 

Sir Peter returned her gaze still blankly. 

" Yes, I do. I know you to be beautiful, to 

be brave, and I believe you to be honest." 

'^Well distinguished, artist I You know me 
beautiful, and think me honest. And now. 
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answer me another question." She leant across 
the table towards him. "Now, tell me what 
you think of Lady Baby. You know her to be 
beautiful too, I suppose, and you believe her to 
be fickle ? Is that the definition ? '' 

"Let us keep to the point, please,'' said Sir 
Peter, haughtily. His face grew rigid on the 
instant, and his eyes icy. 

"Yes, I mean to keep to the point. The 
point is that you believe me to be honest, and 
that you believe her to be fickle. Now, listen ; 
I am going to tell you the story." 

" Would it not do as well at another time ? " 
asked Sir Peter, gnawing his moustache, and 
fixing his eyes on a corner of the ceiling. " If, 
indeed, there is such a story to tell." 

"No, it would not do at another time; it 
must be told this instant. If it is not now, 
it will be never. Leave me alone; I know 
myself." 

" You seem excited " 

"Excited? Does my hand tremble? Feel 
it — it is as calm as death. And now, hush ! I 
am going to tell you the story.'' 
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Then she told him the story from the very 
beginning— from the day when she had first got 
herself invited to Kippendale on his account, up 
to the last words that had passed between her 
and Lady Baby in this same hour. She told 
him how she had transferred her hopes from 
him to Germain e, and how, after her final 
interview with the latter, she had conceived 
the desperate idea of transferring them back 
again to him ; how, in pursuance of this object, 
she had deliberately suppressed her discovery of 
Christopher Swan's identity — confiding the 
secret to Mr Carbury alone, under the firm 
conviction that he would sell it but at one 
price; how she had used all her ingenuity to 
fan into flame Sir Peter's jealous suspicions 
which he had brought away with him from the 
interview at Gullyscoombe ; how, finally, she 
had, with an equally deliberate purpose, con- 
cealed from him the existence of fever at 
Floundershayle, and thus been the direct cause 
of Hal's catching tRe infection. All this she 
told him briefly, clearly, with a certain graphic 
and business-like plainness all her own, and she 
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looked him straight in the face while she spoke. 
She saw the blood mount slowly to his temples, 
and the wonder grow apace in his fixed eyes. 

"Do you believe me?" she asked when she 
had finished. She was leaning heavily on the 
table ; for now that the thing was done, it 
appeared to her rather terrible : her throat was 
scorched, as though from the passage of fire, 
and by the bewildered, wavering look which 
Sir Peter turned upon her, she could guess that 
there must be wUdness in her face. 

"No," said Sir Peter, " I don't believe you." 
His own unsteady, questioniog gaze belied his 
words. He did not quite disbelieve her, but 
neither did he quite believe her. He was in a 
maze. A blind man does not submit without 
a struggle to have his eyes torn open — and 
torn open, too, in this point-blank cut-and-dry 
fashion — without a single preliminary stage. 

"You must believe me," said Maud, desper- 
ately and deliberately calm — "you must!" 
Was the thing not quite done, after all ? Was 
there still a dangerous loop-hole left? Quick, 
quick 1 It must be closed up at any price. 
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" You have been overstrained/' said Sir Peter, 
watching her. "I don't understand you. This 
story you tell me is very wonderful, but it is a 
great deal more like a thing in a book than a 
thing in real life. To begin with, everybody 
knows that Christopher Swan died years ago. 
You have got some idea into your head; you 
speak so quietly, but your colour, your eyes 1 
You are feverish, Miss Epperton." 

" If I prove to you the truth of my story in 
that particular, if I assure you that Christopher 
Swan really was alive within a few days and 
within a few miles of here, will you then be- 
lieve whatever else I have told you ? " And, 
without waiting for his answer, Maud went to 
the door and called for the landlady. The fact 
of the shoemaker on the moor having been 
identified by Adam two days ago as Christopher 
Swan, had already spread to Floundershayle, as 
also the fact of the shoemaker having since 
disappeared trackless, and with him, conse- 
quently, all trace of the copper-vein. It was 
supposed that in an access of terror he had fled 
the country, but search and inquiries had hitherto 
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proved unavailing. All this information was 
elicited from the landlady by Maud's questions, 
and in Sir Peter's presence. In point of fact, 
a great deal more than this was elicited, for 
the landlady was more easily set agoing in 
the conversational line than stopped, and the 
event had naturally produced some sensation 
at Floundershayle. Under cover of the voluble 
stream of details, Maud walked to the window. 
The stream flowed on for a little longer, and 
then ceased. After that the door opened and 
closed again, and there was silence in the room. 
Maud waited ; she did not quite know 
whether this waiting lasted a very long or a 
very short time, but suddenly she became aware 
that Sir Peter was walking rapidly across the 
room. "Nowl" thought Maud; "he believes 
me now 1 What is he going to do to me ? 
Will he kill me ? I suppose he can't well strike 
me," and she swung round to face him, be- 
lieving him to be scowling above her ; but, lo 
and behold I he was not there at all : he had 
passed her, and was at the door already, with 
his fingers on the handle. 
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** Stop 1 " she cried, amazed ; " where are you 
going to ? " 

" I am going to her/' said Sir Peter. His 
voice shook, his eyes were alight. Maud was 
right ; he did believe her now. The one point 
of her story which she had proved to him by 
the landlady's testimony, had vouched for the 
veracity of the whole. It had been as the 
touchstone of the intrinsic credibility of the 
tale, and it wanted but that to disperse his 
bewilderment and to make him eagerly accept 
the proof. To believe in the story was to 
believe in Lady Baby's love for him; it was 
that that made his eyes shine so. 

" And I ? '' said Maud. '' You go like this ? 
without the smallest word — of abuse ? With- 
out the tiniest shadow of a curse upon my 
head ? We have not done our talk yet. I 
want to know now what you think of me?" 
She had come up to him where he stood beside 
the door ; and, still fingering the handle, he 
turned and eyed her in a curious startled way, 
as though violently recalled to a sense of her 
identity. It was evident to her that the man's 
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soul, released from its bondage of suspicion, had 
flown straight to the feet of its queen, soaring 
over her head, in a lover's ecstatic oblivion. 
" Do you remember who I am 1 " she asked, 
almost laughing. 

" Yes, to be sure.*' His memory was re- 
turning. He came back upon his steps, as it 
were, to consider the practical aspect of the 
case. "And she really never cared for Car- 
bury ? " he asked, gazing urgently into Maud's 
eyes. 

"Never. Carbury never was more to her 
than the possible family saviour." 

"But, in mercy's name, why did she not 
say so then ? '' 

'' Ah yes, exactly ; and over there, with just 
that look, she says : * Why did he not ask ? ' 
When once you people with the big, proud 
souls get to quarrelling, there is nothing for 
it but for a small soul to go between you. Do 
you know what her plan was? Oh, she had 
got plans ! She was going to have looked at 
you over the top of a blind this afternoon, and 
then she meant to go home and wait till she 
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was fifty, at which date she would write you 
a letter to explain that it had been all right 
all along, and her heart empty of everything 
but your image. I am not joking; she had 
it all pat." 

Sir Peter shuddered ; he seized Maud's 
hand. *'And you have saved us both from 
this I " 

"Yes," said Maud, looking down oddly at 
the hand he held ; " and I also have, up to 
twenty minutes back, been doing all I could to 
bring you both to this. How is it that we 
stand exactly ? I can't make it out, and I can't 
make you out either. Do you see no objection 
to shaking hands with the woman who has just 
been expounding to you how she put herself up 
for sale, and how she was prepared to be bought 
and paid for, exactly on the same terms that 
you would buy and pay for your furniture or 
your china? Are you quite sure that you 
have understood all I told you ? Are you 
aware that, once on board your yacht, I should 
have stuck at nothing that could have widened 
the gulf between you and Lady Baby; and 
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that, if I have not actually committed any 
particularly villainous act in pursuance of this 
object, it is only because the opportunity did 
not happen to present itself?'^ 

Sir Peter's gaze grew troubled. ** What made 
you tell me all this to-day ? '' 

Maud shrugged her shoulders. " A fit of the 
virtues, I suppose. I have them sometimes ; 
it generally lasts about twenty-four hours. I 
believe my nerves were a little upset after 
the night. The chances are that to-morrow 
at this hour I shall be tearing out my hair 
at the thought of what I have done." 

Sir Peter stood staring at her with wrinkled 
brow. 

*' Well ? You are waiting to be dismissed. 
How are we to part ? Have you made up your 
mind ? '' 

*' I am wondering," said Sir Peter. " I don't 
understand. What are you, Maud Epperton ? 
and what shall I say to you ? Are you a very 
heroic woman, or a very despicable one ? You 
have deceived me, and you have enlightened 
me ; you have betrayed me, and you have saved 
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me. It is the maddest mixture. What shall I 
do ? Shall I decline to shake hands with you 
because you treacherously plotted to steal my 
love from me ? Or shall I fall at your feet and 
kiss the hem of your dress because you courage- 
ously gave it me back again ? I have seen you 
to be so great and brave, and you have proved 
yourself to be so small and base. What are 
you ? " He had taken her two hands now, and 
was examining her anxiously, as one examines a 
curious and unprecedented phenomenon, for Sir 
Peter was marvellously ignorant in the ways of 
women. 

'* Make a compromise," said Maud, her mouth 
quivering a little under his scrutiny. " Give 
me a little of each, d la Brutus, you know : As 
she was brave I esteem her, as she was desperate 
I excuse her, as she was unfortunate I weep for 
her, but as she was false I spurn her. There is 
esteem for her courage, excuse for her despair, 
tears for her — no, we will skip them — and so on 
to the bottom of the page." 

" You would skip what you cannot escape," 
said Sir Peter ; " they are on your cheeks 
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abeady. Oh, Maud, the pity of it! Do you 
know that you are a grand woman wasted ? *' 

" No, I did not know it," said Maud. " And 
now go. I scent the artist coining to the sur- 
face. Have you nothing better to do this morn- 
ing than to discover artistic possibilities ? " 

It needed no more than these words of hers to 
sink her, as it were, in one instant out of sight, 
and to conjure up another vision in her place. 
Before Maud had quite realised that the door 
had been opened, Sir Peter had already passed 
the window, striding rapidly, his face towards 
GuUyscoombe. 

"I see," said Maud, standing alone in the 
middle of the room, "I see how it is : if I had 
not called him back when his fingers were on 
the door-handle, — if I had not flaunted my 
treason in his face, he would have forgotten even 
to be angry with me ; and if I had lain down 
before him and grovelled for his pardon, he 
would have walked over my head to get at her, 
and would not have thought it worth while to 
give me so much as a knock in passing. Is it 
that he loves better than he hates ? or is it that 
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my influence upon him was less even than I 
thought ? Perhaps," — and she laughed abruptly, 
brushing her hand over her eyes, — '^ perhaps I 
should not have got him after all ! There is 
some comfort in that." 
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CHAPTER XLIIl. 



THE SEA-KING. 



"With her, as with a desperate town, 
Too weak to stand, too proud to treat ; 
The conqueror, though the walls are down, 
Has still to capture street by street." 



Before Lady Baby was half-way home the 
ground had begun to be powdered with snow, 
and so rapidly did the flakes thicken, that, before 
she had reached the house, the road was sheeted 
white. She did not go in ; she hated the inside 
of the house even more than the outside. There 
was nothing to do in there, and out here at 
least there was the snow to look at. Passing 
round the corner of the house, she entered the 
odiously familiar, often-paced gooseberry-garden ; 
and sitting down on a corner of the wall there, 
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where the stones had crumbled to a convenient 
height, she gazed vacantly around her. 

And yet this winter pageantry would have 
been well worth scanning with a less vacant 
gaze. Even the gooseberry - ground, had she 
but taken the trouble to notice it, wore quite a 
different face to-day ; for fresh snow is a coat 
of whitewash that makes everything that grows 
very nearly akin. Wrapped in their white 
cloaks, the starved gooseberry - bushes might 
dream themselves rose-trees, and who would 
care to give them the lie? Shrouded in their 
white veils, the dead chamomile plants might 
advertise themselves as red carnations, and who 
would be at the pains to prove the contrary 1 

Fresh white winding-sheets had almost suc- 
ceeded in covering up the wooden Dragon, the 
Mermaid, and the Cherub. Against the wall 
of the house, and just dimly visible through 
the ever - descending curtain, the Sea-king 
loomed, manfully hugging the remains of his 
sceptre to his heart, and swelling now with 
every instant, slowly and steadily, into a mon- 
strous caricature of himself, — a species of im- 
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promptu snow -man. To Lady Baby, gazing 
vacantly at him across the garden, he gave the 
impression of continually shifting the position 
of his limbs, as though to gain ease in his 
stiffened posture ; the moving snow between her 
and him appeared to endow him with a sort of 
galvanised movement of his own, uncanny to 
behold. 

But it was outside, beyond the limits of the 
garden- wall, that the snow-pageantry was at its 
height ; for here the wide, unobstructed horizon 
made a fit stage for the spectacle. The sweep 
of the jagged hills lay blotted against the sky 
in a maze of floating flakes, while the black 
rifts, gapmg along their flanks, dumbly and 
mysteriously swallowed the white shower. And, 
over there, the same shower hovered down to 
die in the sea, the snow-flakes taking up each 
other's work with an unwearying patience, as 
though the little feathery imps did not yet 
despair of making the ocean as white as the land. 

It was a pity that their cause was not better, 
thought Lady Baby, as she wearily watched the 
doings of the snow-imps ; would they really 
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leave no mark upon that unconquerable sea ? 

Would they and then she turned her head, 

for the door upon the steps had creaked. Was 
there somebody in the garden ? Somebody 
besides that snow-laden Sea-king ? Or was that 
the Sea-king coming towards her with that 
rapid stride, grown quite alive at last by dint 
of stretching his limbs ? 

He was white enough for a snow -man, or 
very nearly so ; powdered from head to foot, 
crowned with snow, shod with snow, a snow- 
fringe about his moustache, and a snow -cape 
upon his shoulders. But his face was not like 
snow, nor were his eyes. 

She stood up from the wall, trembling a 
little, and immediately there tumbled down 
and around her a shower of so many flakes 
that she gasped for a moment in the cold. 
She had not noticed how still she had sat 
all this time on the wall, so of course she 
could not know what she had grown into in 
this half-hour. Subsequently it was explained 
to her that she had carried an uncompleted 
sugar-loaf upon her hat. 
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But now the sugar-loaf lay at hei* feet in 
pieces, and for just about a minute the snow- 
man and the snow- woman stood and stared at 
one another's whiteness. Then he took her 
hands and said— 

" I have come to ask your forgiveness. I 
know it all now. I was in the wrong; I 
doubted you atrociously. Lady Baby, can 
you forgive my want of faith?" 

She did not say whether she could forgive 
him; she asked neither "how?" nor "why?" 
She dimly understood that the snowy man waS' 
taking her to his snowy arms ; and drooping 
her head, with an exquisite shudder, she softly 
wavered towards him and fell in silence upon 
his breast All around them the snowflakes 
danced and whispered, and set to weaving 
thicker and thicker veils in the air. But they 
were too hasty these well-meaaing snow-imps, 
and much too quick to jump to conclusions; 
what could they know of the mysterious per- 
versities of a human heart ? of the many 
ingenious excuses which women can invent 
for holding back their lips from the cup they 
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are thirsting for, pushing it from them, setting 
it aside, and not infrequently upsetting it at 
the very last moment? 

All at once the veils were disturbed; she 
had started from his arms, and now retreated 
from before him, until, with her back against 
the wall, she stood and faced him with cheeks 
that stiU flamed from his kiss, and eyes in which 
a sudden wild panic wa^ shining. 

" No, no, not that 1 " she said, putting out 
her two hands before her as he approached. 
"It must not be that. I forgot — you came 
so quickly; I can live now, since you know 
that I have been true : I can live ; but we 
shall have to part all the same. I had for- 
gotten that. No, of course, it must not be 
that." 

"Why must it not be that. Lady Baby?" 
asked Sir Peter, gravely. 

"I told you once before; don't you re- 
member ? " 

" I remember a time when you . talked some 
great folly, some very wicked folly ; but that 
28 over, I presume," 
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She stood for a minute, upright and silent, 
intrenched, as it were, against her wall. Then 
she clasped her hands over her face. **But 
my promise 1" she cried wildly,— '^ my declara- 
tion to Lady Euphrosyne ! " 

'* The particular reason ? " he said with a 
smile. " Yes, I heard of that too. Is it so 
hard to break it when I ask you ? " He came 
up and gently took her hands down from her 
face. 

^^ Break it ? Break a promise ? You ask 
that of me ? " 

" I ask you to break your false pride, from 
which that false and nonsensical promise sprang. 
Is it so hard ? " 

Again she gazed at him wildly, yearningly, 
but with a little gleam of her old obstinacy 
lurking just in the bluest depths of her eyes. 
From out of the curtain of snowflakes over Sir 
Peter's shoulder. Lady Euphrosyne's faint but 
supercilious countenance seemed indistinctly to 
loom. *^ You ask that of me ? " she repeated ; 
'* and I am still a beggar and you are still the 
rich man ? " 
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" Child, child 1 " he said impatiently, and let 
go her hands, ** I thought you might have; 
spared me that. We have discussed that point 
once ; I decline to discuss it again. The doubt 
is pitiable ; unworthy of you and unworthy of 
me. Put it away." 

By the quiver of her lip it was clear that she 

was struggling. ** But we could wait," she said, 

tremulously. 
''For what?" 

" For the copper to be found. They are still 

searching for Christopher Swan, you know ; 

when they find him the copper is most likely 

found too ; and when the copper is found I am 

released from my promise." 

'' And you think that you have only to dismiss 

me to-day and to recall me when the copper is 

found ? " There was something ominous in his 

voice ; it struck her silent. 

' The snowflake veil was falling between them 

now, and the little white imps were playing all 

manner of tricks with her hair and with her 

eyelashes. She was very nearly blind with 

them, and yet something told her that thet^ 
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was anger on his face. His voice, when he 
spoke, was not angry, but it was sorrowfully 
grave, almost a little severe. 

" If that is your plan, Lady Baby, then we 
have indeed mistaken each other all along. 
What do you take me for 1 A glove to be 
dropped and picked up again ? a slave to be 
alternately caressed and banished ? Is the 
lesson we have learned not yet hard enough for 
both of us?'' He stopped and looked at her 
half-wistfully. Her face had grown very pale, 
and her head drooped. 

" You can banish me. Lady Baby/' he said ; 
'* but understand that, this time, banished 
means banished for ever. I am no longer at 
your beck and call. Let me go from you in 
this way to-day, and I go in earnest ; and let 
the copper be found to-morrow, and with it any 
.amount of fantastical pledges be redeemed, it 
will alter no further jot about the case. I 
don't know what you think ; perhaps you think 
it is a grand action : I think it is an unworthy 
game, and I protest against it. You are not a 
child, and I am not a toy; I protest most 
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vehemently. I do not want your love on the 
terms you give it ; if you love your pride better 
than you love me, I abdicate in favour of your 
pride, and make my bow to your love and sail 
away over the sea." 

** Over the sea ? '' she echoed in a scared tone, 
as if this, after all, was the upshot of his words. 
" Oh, you are not going over the sea ? " 

" Not if you ask me to stay here. Lady 
Baby." 

*' Ask you ? How am I to ask you 1 Would 
you have me say, *Take me in spite of my 
poverty, in spite of everything'?" 

**Yes, I would have you say that." He 
waited a minute longer, looking at her more 
with curiosity than with anxiety, for in truth 
he had not much doubt of the result. Her 
eyes were upon the ground, and her fingers 
nervously clasping and unclasping each other. 
The last sword - thrusts of a very, very old 
battle were being fought out] within her breast. 
The vision of Lady Euphrosyne's face was still 
hovering in the snow, but surely it was fading 
fast. 
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**Tou bid me go?'' said Sir Peter; and 
then, having given her one minute more, 
he turned slowly, and took a few steps 
towards the entrance. It was nothing but 
a miserable feint, as transparent a sham 
retreat as ever enticed a rather naif enemy 
to abandon his citadel and charge in the 
open. 

At his movement she put up her head. She 
saw him pass the first gooseberry-bush, and her 
lips fell apart ; she saw Mm pass the second, 
and began to breathe rather hard. Somewhere 
about the fifth bush she thought she must be 
choking; somewhere about the seventh she 
uttered a stifled cry. Lady Euphrosyne and 
her supercilious smile vanished in a black gulf; 
everything and every one vanished, and in the 
whole vast, snow-coloured world there was no 
one real but this inexorable snow-man and this 
foolish snow- woman. 

" Stop ! " she cried, indistinctly, " Peter, 
stop ! " Then, as he turned and stood looking 
at her gravely, and waiting for her decision, 
she made two steps towards him. "Take 
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me, Peter," she faltered ; " take me. I have 
nothing of my own, not even my heart, for 
that was yours long ago. I will owe every- 
thing to you. Peter, take me, beggar as I 
am ! " 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

NEW YORK. 

* 

" Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears." 

The sun was making its exit from the skies in 
a glow of sombre magnificence, a pageantry of 
orange and grey. Grey vapours, warmed by 
a smouldering fire of orange, grey mountains 
reflected in orange lakes, grey islands floating 
in orange seas. Over the snow-covered ground 
the orange light glanced, strewing the white 
carpet with stains of gold ; through the window 
of the ruined engine-house it glowed, as through 
the empty socket of a sightless eye ; on the 
crest of the hill it lay, binding that granite 
brow with a dazzling band ; over the little 
frozen pools it slid, polishing them for a mo- 
ment into the brilliancy of cut jewels. It 
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was the hour when foxes are supposed to go 
to their holes and rabbits to their burrows; 
when seagulls seek their nooks in the rocks, 
and when fowls begin to jostle each other for 
the best place on the perch ; when many a 
dog drags himself sleepily into his kennel, and 
many a cat stretches herself on the hearth-rug, 
or curls herself into her basket. 

But what of the unhappy cat to whom the 
existence of either a hearth-rug or a basket is 
now no more than an aching memory? who 
is acquainted, indeed, with such things as 
saucers, and with such delicacies as cream, 
but who has given up all hope of ever renewing 
that pleasant acquaintance ? In the thin and 
shabby, dirtily white, raggedly fluffy animal 
that crouched, shivering, upon the doorstep of 
Samuel Foote's abandoned dwelling-house, who 
indeed would have recognised the once so mag- 
nificent New York ? Furze and bramble thorns 
had done what they could to tear to tatters that 
once so silky fur ; cruel stones had cut the soft 
paws, hunger had shrivelled the plump flesh, 
cold had stiffened the supple joints, terror and 
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anxiety had distended the blue eyes into a 
piteous stare. A diet of birds may, of course, 
be nourishing, but only when available in suffi- 
cient quantities ; and this particular white cat, 
having since the earliest recollections of its kit- 
tenhood led a life of modest but secure comforts, 
very soon discovered that it is one thing to feel 
your mouth water at sight of a fat sparrow, and 
quite another thing to secure that fat sparrow 
for your dinner. As for field-mice, they were 
all lying snug in their holes, locked in the arms 
of their winter-sleep, so no chance of variety in 
the meagre diet was to be looked for from that 
quarter. Everything that had a hole was lying 
in it, or wending its way towards it ; everything 
that had a nest was nestling into it just now. 
Alone upon this wide hillside the white cat sat 
upon the doorstep, — ^homeless ; the more acutely 
homeless, perhaps, for crouching beside the door 
of what had once been home. 

It was close upon a week now since this door- 
step had been all that remained to New York of 
home ; but it was not upon this doorstep alone 
that the week had been passed. Eather the time 
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had been divided between this spot and another, 
whose rival claims were the cause of many weary 
pilgrimages to and fro. That he had not yet 
died of the cold was in all probability owing to 
these journeys backwards and forwards, even 
more than to what remained to him of his long- 
haired coat. It was hard, indeed, to decide 
which of the spots to cling to. There was much 
to be said for the doorstep; for behind those 
boards there lay so many memories, shut up, as 
it were, in a box. What happy moments had 
not been spent in there, chasing some fugitive 
bobbin of thread that rolled opportunely from 
the table, or clawing at a dangling boot-tag 
which happened to hang at a convenient height. 
Then, when the age for these frivolities had been 
outgrown, what peaceful snatches of slumber had 
been enjoyed before the fire, or among the half- 
completed boots ! with what skilful evolutions 
each one of those crowded wooden shelves on 
the wall had been trodden, with never so much 
as a packet of needles displaced, or a grease-pot 
upset 1 

Yes, there certainly was much to be said for 
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the doorstep. And yet the other spot had its 
attraction too ; a more fearful fascination of its 
own. Eyery now and then, therefore, it came 
about that the white watcher would rise from 
his post and steal off towards the steep flank of 
the hill which at a few hundred paces from the 
old buildings rose with a more sudden and ab- 
rupt sharpness. Impossible to stay away long 
from the secret that was hidden in that dark 
recess of the mountain; useless to attempt 
to sit for any length of time peacefully on the 
doorstep, without ascertaining whether that 
other spot was still the same as it had been ten 
minutes ago, whether there was no change about 
that stiff, horrifying, inexplicable thing that lay 
there so immovable, and that was at once so 
familiar and so strange. Once or twice, too, in 
the course of this week, the white cat had flown 
from this spot to the other as towards a refuge, 
— scared away from the doorstep by the appear- 
ance of strange figures, men who came to ham- 
mer at the door and at the windows, even to 
break their way into the house, and to come out 
talking volubly and gesticulating in what looked 
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like excited disappointment They had appeared 
at various times of day, at morning, at noon, — 
and oh, ye guardian spirits of homeless wander- 
ers, was even this sweet hour not sacred from 
their intrusion ? Were those two fresh samples 
of the enemy looming round the corner of the 
engine-house, just as the doorstep had been 
reached and once more taken possession of? 

New York had dined off one very thin robin 
that day, and he had torn out one of his claws 
in an attempt to climb a sharp rock in pursuit 
of another. He was much annoyed by the ap- 
pearance of these two lads on the scene, but at 
the same time exceedingly indisposed to disturb 
himself again on so short a notice. For a 
moment he nursed the vain hope of remaining 
unobserved, but only for a moment. A second 
glance had told the unhappy cat that this case 
was likely to be an aggravated one. Deep as had 
been the seclusion of his life, New York knew 
the natural enemy of his race when he saw him ; 
a painful experience had long ago taught him 
that human beings of this size never miss an 
opportunity of bullying anything that has four 
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legs and can be hit with a stone. A big and 
sharp one whizzed through the air and fell 
beside him at this very moment ; and, limping 
off the doorstep, the white cat hobbled sadly 
across the snow and towards his place of refuge, 
as fast as the wounded paw would let him. 

" Bet ye a ha'penny I'll hit him afore ye do," 
said Bob to Will. 

" Done ! '' said Will, stooping to pick up a 
bigger and heavier stone ; but it fell ahead of 
the limping cat this time ; and failure producing 
excitement, and rivalry developing determiua- 
tion, both lads had very soon freed themselves 
of the bundles of dead furze they had been 
carrying homeward, and were in hot and emu- 
lous pursuit of their quarry. 

Is it a fine spirit of sport or is it a base spirit 
of brutality that makes us so loath to be beaten 
in the pursuit of anything that we have once 
undertaken to chase ? Neither of those boys 
wanted that cat in the smallest degree ; neither 
would have gained anything by its possession, 
nor lost anything by its loss. They had no 
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gastronomic object in view, for neither Bob nor 
Wm was acquainted with either boHed or roast 
cat ; they were making themselves hot and 
breathless only for " the fun of the thing," and 
perhaps also partly because they ought to have 
been cutting more furze for their parents' winter 
stack. 

" He's gone clean into the ground," gasped 
Bob, staring at the face of a rock into which 
the white cat had to all appearance bodily 
vanished. 

" No," said Will, parting the loops of 
bramble that hung in a knotted and twisted 
curtain from the ledge above ; " he's gone into 
a hole, and it's big enough for us to go into 
after him." 

" It's a cave/' said Bob. 

" It's a cave that's uncommon like a passage, 
then," said Will. "Why, it's one of the old 
Tally-ho workings ; it goes right into the hill, 
and there's the cat slinking on ahead." And 
they pressed on deeper into this cavernous 
dungeon, heedless of possible pitfalls and reek- 
Jess as to the fact that a dozen lucifer-matches 
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was all that remained them from the kindling 
of their camp-fire on the hills. For the first 
hundred yards or so they had indeed no need 
of their matches, for here the crust of rock 
above their heads was at intervals rent asunder, 
disclosing patches of sky, cut into whatever 
pattern the opening in the rocks aflforded, and 
admitting rays of uncertain light, from one to 
the other of which they could without much 
difficulty guide themselves. 

It was when passing under these impromptu 
light-holes that the two young adventurers had 
their best opportunities of judging of the sort of 
place they were in. Up there near the day- 
light there were narrow ledges, tufted and 
cushioned sometimes with snow, but in more 
sheltered spots fringed with tiny ferns that were 
yet green. From one of those upper ledges a 
furze-bush had fallen, uprooted most likely by 
its own weight, and now lay, a shrivelled brown 
ball, in the passage below. The rough-hewn 
walls of rock were green and glistening with 
ooze ; great patches of mildew clung everywhere 
to the stone, like daubs of some bright metallic 
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paint, or like smooth pieces of velvet studded 
profusely with the tiniest beads of water, as 
thick as they could crowd. The presence of 
water was indeed manifest everywhere. When 
they could no longer see it they could hear it, 
trickling or dripping, whispering or gurgling, 
sometimes close at hand, sometimes far off in 
the many deserted passages of the abandoned 
mine. And still they pushed on, splashing 
through the pools, clambering over the fallen 
blocks, almost oblivious now of the original 
object of their pursuit, but led on by the ex- 
citement of their discovery, and by that irresis- 
tible impulse to find out what " lies beyond " 
which is more or less implanted in every human 
breast. Once or twice the passage branched to 
the right or to the left, and sometimes they 
could hear the whir of wings in a side-drift, or 
catch the flutter of some startled bird which 
their echoing steps had frightened from its nest 
somewhere away in the darkness. Most of the 
entrances were so blocked with stones and 
choked with fallen rubbish as to be inaccessible, 
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and yet at every cross-way they came to there 
was always one passage which appeared to have 
been at some time or other partially cleared of 
its encumbrances, so that there could be no hesi- 
tation as to the choice of ways. And groping 
on in this fashion with their store of matches 
grown very low indeed, they found themselves 
suddenly brought up by an obstacle in their 
path. The foremost of the two lads had 
stumbled over something that lay straight 
across the passage. Also there was a strange 
spluttering and hissing noise, and the gleam of 
two fiery lights that shone like burning coals 
through the darkness. 

Another match was struck, and having 
stooped towards the object on the ground, the 
boys, with a yell of terror, started upright again, 
and stared into each other's horror-stricken 
eyes. For there, on the floor of the old mine, 
with his pick in his hand, and his broken lantern 
beside him, lay Samuel Poote, the '' outlandish 
bootmaker,'' the missing diamond-thief, who was 
supposed to have fled the country a week ago. 
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Across his dead body the half-starved cat stood 
at bay, and at his head, still fresh from the 
strokes of the pick, glittered the vein of copper 
that had for so long been the cherished secret 
of his life. 
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CHAPTEE XLV. 



CONCLUSION. 



" Time, which none can bind. 
While flowing fast away leaves Love behind." 



It was spring again at Kippendale, the second 
spring since the drowning of the Bluebell mines. 
The green avenue showed symptoms of becom- 
ing green once more, the ribbon border curved 
once more along the grass, the hyacinths flashed 
behind the conservatory panes. Nothing to 
show that there had ever been a dismal blank 
in the annals of Kippendale. 

Spring at GuUyscoombe, too ; for spring 
comes to GuUyscoombe as well as to any other 
place, though it comes in a guise and in a shape 
of its own. The tyrant breeze, blustering over 
the hills, might flatter itself that it had things 
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all its own way, but this time the reigning 
despot flattered himself just a little too much ; 
for though, on the face of it, his authority was 
unquestioned, and the open rebellion of bramble 
and furze was put down without much diffi- 
culty wherever it broke out, yet all the time, 
hidden away in the many clefts of the ground, 
there were countless sly conspiracies being 
hatched. There, in the shelter of the winding 
ravines, while the blast stormed past over their 
heads, juicy green leaves dared to spread them- 
selves up and down the banks, the small cel- 
andine turned up its pert face to the light, and 
the yellow primrose peacefully reared whole fam- 
Uies of buds, under the very nose of the tyrant. 

A new engine-house now stands at the head 
of the old Tally-ho mine, and there is noise and 
movement around it all day long — trucks 
running, wheels turning, buckets swinging, 
and men and women at work above the earth 
and below it. 

The discovery of the body of Christopher 
Swan, starved to death in the hiding-place 
whither in his imbecile terror he had fled (for 
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fear, no doubt, of being made "a job of," as 
Adam had exultantly threatened), had been 
equally the discovery of that long-sought vein 
of copper popularly known as '* Swan's Copper," 
which had caused so much heartache and bitter 
disappointment. In all the surmises that had 
been started concerning it — in all the possi- 
bilities canvassed, — ^it had never occurred to 
any one of the surmisers that the vein they 
were wandering over hill and dale in search of 
was all the time safely stored away in one of 
the side-drifts of the old and despised TaUy-ho 
mine. Even after Christopher's identification 
by Adam, people had been a great deal too 
busy starting wild conjectures as to the fugitive 
to give any attention to the simple inference 
to be drawn from the fact of his presence at 
Tally-ho, which now appeared so exceedingly 
—even humiliatingly — obvious. We are often 
so taken up with scanning the horizon, that 
we look right away over the head of the ex- 
planation that is staring us in the face the 
whole time not a yard away. Tally-ho ? Why, 
every one knew that Tally-ho had from the 
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beginning been more or less of a failure ; that 
for years it had been worked at a loss; that 
the quality of the metal had grown poorer and 
poorer with every barrowful that was brought 
^* to grass," until a collapse of one of the pas- 
sages had been gladly seized on as an opportune 
excuse for shutting up the whole concern. 
That had all happened somewhere about thirty 
years ago, but the facts were well known. 
There was just one fact that was not known 
at all, and that was the discovery which 
Christopher Swan, "the sly and sleekit ane," 
had shortly ere that made of a distinctly new 
and distinctly promising " departure " in one 
of the less frequented portions of the mine. 
How, indeed, should any one trouble himself 
about the comings and goings, the grubbings and 
pokings of the crooked, half-witted lad, who was 
treated with a mixture of repulsion and jocularity, 
and who was a sort of privileged and unnoticed 
intruder into every mine of the country-side ? 

The rest of the story, read in the light of pre- 
sent knowledge, was as plain as daylight. That 
Christopher had found it preferable at the time 
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to keep his discovery to himself, was only the 
natural result of the system on which mines are 
commonly worked in Choughshire. This sys- 
tem consists in the diflferent portions of the 
mine being put up to auction at the expiration 
of every two months, and let for that period to 
not less than two men (technically a " pair ") 
who agree to work it for whatever " tribute '' the 
bargain may be clenched at. As this " tribute " 
or percentage varies greatly according to the 
promising or unpromising nature of the pitch to 
be let — ^ranging from as little as sixpence to as 
much as thirteen shillings in the pound — it fol- 
lows that every favourable report circulated 
about any particular portion of the mine causes 
that portion to rise in the market. It was only 
by hushing up his discovery that Christopher 
could hope to get the desired pitch cheap enough 
to enable him to become comparatively rich 
within the two prescribed months. This was 
the reason of all the trouble he took to draw off 
the public attention from the real scene of his 
discovery by those ostentatious journey ings to 
and fro over the surface of the Gullyscoombe 
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estate, flourisliing his divining-rods, as it were, 
in the face of the credulous villagers; and it 
was thus that the idea had taken root as to 
Christopher's boasted copper-vein being a dis- 
covery in a totally new direction, and entirely 
unconnected with any mine abeady at work. 
The necessity imposed upon him by the terms 
of the system of taking at least one other man 
into partnership, was so bitter a thought to 
Christopher that he put oflF the evil moment 
until the next *' settling-day '' should be close 
upon him. It has long ago been told how, 
before that day had come, events occurred 
which forced him to fly the country, leaving 
his treasure to the mercy of chance. And 
now, upon this same treasure, is being built up 
the second prosperity of the House of Kippen- 
dale. A period of suspense had first to be 
passed through, when engineers, muttering of 
spurious veins and " false departures," still 
withheld their verdict, and urged, in profes- 
sional language, the wisdom of not applying 
arithmetic to chickens before they are clear of 
the egg-shell, or culinary treatment to hares 
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that are still at large. But it was very soon 
and very decisively that the balance went down 
on the side of good luck, and the vein was pro- 
nounced workable. In time it turned out to be 
more than this; and now, the first year of its 
activity being complete, the engineers made 
bold to say that the memory of the drowned 
Bluebells had reason to pale beside the promise 
of this newly resuscitated Tally-ho. 

Whenever Lord Kippendale gets a new assur- 
ance of this, he listens more patiently to the 
broaching of business subjects than he used to 
do of old. Transplanted back again to the Kip- 
pendale soil, he has, out of pure gratitude to 
Providence, taken a new lease of life, and upon 
the altar of his gratitude many foxes will bleed. 
Nor does he mean for a long time yet to find 
out what " next thing " comes after the final 
shuffling off of this mortal coil. 

The combination of triumphant circumstances 
naturally brought a general pardon in its train. 
Nicky's teeth gleam once more cheerfully under 
the shadow of the Kippendale beeches, and 
Agnes, groomed to perfection, shines and sails 

VOL. III. \S 
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along by his side, or, to be quite truthful, at 
his heels. 

Germaine goes about with a big wound in 
his big heart. When his turn comes to marry, 
he wHl probably select somebody fair and un- 
classical, and exactly the opposite of Cleo- 
patra — or at least his idea of her. 

And Cleopatra herself? For her Fortune's 
wheel had held an unexpected turn in reserve ; 
^* luck," the world called it ; " degradation," it 
was styled by one or two of her personal 
^ acquaintances. It was while Maud was still 
only half recovered from surprise at herself and 
at the whimsical impulse which had caused her 
to upset her own chances, when a more than 
elderly tallow-candle manufacturer of fabulous 
wealth came forward and laid the produce of 
all his candles at her feet. There was a short 
period of indecision, but it ended in Maud's 
consenting to become Mrs Budge, and under, 
taking the charge of the two Misses Budge, 
who had early been deprived of their mother- 
It was not what she had once dreamt, of 
course ; and despite damask, and Sevres china. 
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and liveries, and theatre - boxes, there were 
many moments when Maud's sensitive nostrils 
sniffed the tallow-candles, but at least it put an 
end to the " everlasting Miss Epperton." 

Perhaps the person most entirely taken by 
surprise and most keenly disappointed by the 
marriage was Sir Peter. Somewhere in the 
corners of his artist-mind there had still existed 
a sneaking faith in Maud, and in her power of 
yet becoming the grand woman for which he 
considered that Nature had obviously designed 
her. He was so much disturbed that he sent 
her a serious letter on the subject, receiving 
a flippant one in return. " Principles ? Of 
course, Tve got lots of principles,^' she wrote, 
" but I don't have them in daily use for fear 
of their wearing out, don't you see? What 
do you mean by singing that sort of dirge 
over what you call the good part of me ? Quite 
contrariwise, sir, you should sing a resurrection 
song. I have been scraping the rust off my 
conscience, and looking at the machinery. I 
believe the thing will work again. I quite look 
forward to indulging my virtuous inclinations, 
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and to the repose of no more fibs. You were 
misinformed when you heard that he was sixty- 
five; he will be sixty -eight next birthday/' 
But on the next page there was a just per- 
ceptible change of mood. " Do you know with 
what alternative before my eyes I consented to 
become Mrs Budge? Have you ever heard of 
a place called Brackford? I know you have 
not ; so I had better tell you at once that there 
is such a place, and that it is there that my 
only near relative, my father's sister, lives by 
herself in a ' flat.' When I am not visiting, 
I live with her; when people cease to invite 
me, I should live there always, always ; do you 
understand ? There are tatted antimacassars on 
the chairs, and Berlin wool canary-birds on the 
tables, and you can always be sure of every dish 
that is being cooked in every *flat,' whether 
above or below you ; and sometimes Miss Brown 
calls, and sometimes Miss Jones. It sounds like 
a paradise, does it not ? And it is very won- 
derful, is it not, that I should have walked 
round and round the delightful enclosure in 
search of a gate, and, not finding one, should 
have crept away wndet ^'^ \i<5id.^Qk^, even though 
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I had to do it on my knees, and at the expanse 
of the whiteness of my hands ? " 

In a blotted postscript there was added : 
" Make Germaine forget me ; make him forget 
me quite." 

*' It is a wicked letter/' said Sir Peter, as he 
tore it to shreds ; " and yet she has written it 
with the tears in her eyes, — oh, it is a great pity !" 

" From an artistic point of view, you mean," 
said Lady Baby, when he made the remark to 
her. She herself felt it from a human point of 
view, as the drops upon her own eyelashes be- 
trayed, but she preferred to hold him to the 
artistic aspect of the case. 

After this Maud was rarely mentioned be- 
tween them ; her name was like a dark spot on 
the days of the past, and yet not the darkest 
that was there. One other name there was, 
unspoken by either, a reproach to one of them, 
an indelible memory to both. It lay between 
them, not dividing them, but rather drawing 
her to him with the remorseful gratitude for a 
happiness so nearly forfeited, so undeserved; 
and drawing him to her with the yearning 
instinct of protection. 
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When Sir Peter Wyndhurst and his wife are 
in London, there is always one visit which she 
pays without him ; and though it is almost as 
painful to her as it could be to him to hear so 
much conversation on the one topic of " Launce," 
yet Lady Baby goes through with it for the 
comfort of those desolate, grey women, who like 
to look at her as at the thing which Launce had 
loved " too well.*' 

And now there is no more Lady Baby, but 
there is at Nolesworth Castle a small bundle of 
white muslin that kicks and crows, and about 
which Sir Peter pretends to have discovered an 
absurd quantity of artistic possibilities. 

Lady Baby has been forced to resign half of 
her title in favour of a claimant with a better 
right. 



THE END. 
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